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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF PENACOOK.' 


By lsabel 


spun and wove, brewed 
and baked, and reared 
sturdy, God-fearing men 
and women. They were 
shining examples of domesticity. No 
nobler, but a different type of woman, 
is the woman of to-day. The world 
still exacts fidelity in ail domestic 
and social relations, but it demands 
more. The introduction of machin- 























1 This article was prepared for the forthcoming 
the courtesy of D. Arthur Brown. 


N. Moore. 


ery. absorbing every species of manu- 
facture, the coming of the canning 
establishment, the bake-shop, the 
ready-made garment emporium, has 
given immunity from severe domestic 
toil; the open doors of our colleges 
and universities have given thorough 
intellectual training, and it seems 
fitting that this training should be 
applied not in the home alone, but in 
the neighborhood, in the state. 


“History of Penacook,”’ and the plates furnished by 
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Someone has said, ‘‘ that as a gen- 
eral, standing on the crest of a hill, 
watches the approach of an opposing 
army, anticipates and thwarts its 
manceuvers, and intelligently leads 
his forces to victory, so, woman of 
to-day, from the vantage ground of 
intelligence and well directed effort, 
takes a survey of her duties and 
responsibilities, and, seeing them 
clearly, makes fewer mistakes in ful- 
filling them.’’ 

A desire for better preparation to 
discharge responsibilities may have 
been one factor, leading to the evolu- 
tion of the ‘‘ Woman’s Club.’’ The 
problem of the solitary student is to 
keep enthusiasm alive, and, unless a 
woman has had some mental training, 
she will not find it easy to persist in 
a systematic course of study. The 
club furnishes a meeting ground for 
those who are interested in similar 
topics, yet who look at questions dis- 
cussed from a different standpoint, 
thus they are trained to take large 
and broader views of life. The club 
teaches self-control, composure, defer- 
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ence to others, and the realization 
that the success of one is the success 
ofall. It is hardly possible to real- 
ize the far-reaching results of the 
great federation meetings, where the 
women of the cities meet their “ coun- 
try cousins’’ to their mutual benefit. 
They furnish an immense amount of 
material for conversation and study, 





and give a new impetus to universal 
culture. 

Realizing the benefits of these op- 
portunities, and being not a whit be- 
hind ‘‘ sister women "’ in intelligence 
and intellectual ambition, ther ques- 
tion of a club was agitated among 
the women of Penacook, resulting in 
the organization, on January 3, 1896, 
of a “Current Events Club,’’ with 
nineteen charter members. It was a 
literary and social organization, and 


’ 
’ 


owed its existence to the zeal and 
persistent efforts of its first president, 
Miss M. Annie Fiske, who labored 
with great energy to secure the 
requisite number of names for its 
formation. Miss Fiske served as 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF PENACOOK. 5 


president nearly three years, devot- 
ing time, thought, and personal ef- 
fort to the success of the club. Dur- 
ing these years the work was mostly 
of a literary character, and its topics 
largely confined to current events. 

The club joined the State Federa- 
tion February 26, 1896, and has since 
sent delegates to its annual meetings; 
it has once been honored by a visit 
from Mrs. Blair, president of the Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs. Sarah E. A. Sanders, a help- 
ful vice-president, succeeded Miss 
Fiske as president, bringing to the 
work enthusiasm, culture, and execu- 
In its third year the 
club began to extend its influence ; 


tive ability. 





the membership, first limited to fifty, 
was increased to seventy-five, allow- 
ing the admission of new members, 
some of whom have proved most 
helpful in the social life of the club. 
With increase of membership, more 
outside talent was available, adding 
to the interest and profit of the meet- 
ings. Mrs. Sanders served two years 
and was followed by Mrs. Martha J. 


Buxton, who is just beginning her 
work; a keen interest in and large 
knowledge of matters relating to club 
work especially fit her for the posi- 
tion. She is assisted by Mrs. Grace 
P. Brown as vice-president, Mrs. Ida 
Harris as treasurer, and Miss Alice 
F. Brown, who has efficiently served 
as secretary for four years. An ex- 
ecutive committee of three members 
have arranged our programmes for 
the year, selected sub-committees to 
have charge of meetings, and with 
the other officers, have decided any 
questions coming before the club. 
From the beginning the members 
have shown great interest in the work 
of the club, and a willingness to per- 
form any duties devolving upon them. 
As its name implies, it has tried to 
keep in touch with the current events 
of the season by considering subjects 
that were attracting world wide at- 
tention, not forgetting those of minor 
importance. Two years have been 
devoted to the study of United States 
history; English literature will en- 
gage our attention the present win- 





Mrs. Ida D. Harris 


Treasurer. 
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ter. The programmes have been 
varied and enlivened by vocal and 
instrumental music by members of 
the club and invited guests. Club 
‘teas ’’ have been popular. 

Beside many interesting and care- 
fully prepared papers by members of 
the club there have been lectures on 
foreign travel by Mrs. Ayers of Con- 
cord, Miss McCutcheon of Charles- 
town, Mass., and Miss Lucy Holden 
of West Concord. Mrs. Lovering of 
Boston vividly described ‘‘ Our Pil- 
grim Foremothers.’’ Miss McCutch- 
eon told of ‘‘ Nansen, the Modern 
Viking ;’’ ‘‘ The Relation of Nature 
Study to Character’’ was the subject 
of a fine paper given by Mrs. Plimp- 
ton of Tilton seminary. Miss Whit- 
comb of Keene addressed the club 
upon the ‘‘ Educational Interests of 
New Hampshire.’’ Two townsmen 
have entertained the club, Col. John 
C. Linehan told ‘‘ The Story of Ire- 
land’’ in a manner both interesting 
and instructive, and Dr. Adrian Hoyt 
gave a fine lecture and exhibition of 
the X-Ray. ‘‘ What’sin a Name’’ 





Miss Grace Wade Allen 


Chairman Executive Committee. 
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was the title of a scholarly address 
given by Dr. Waterman of Clare- 
mont. Mrs. Roper of Winchester 
introduced us to ‘‘ New Hampshire 
Artists,’’ and Mrs. Streeter of Con- 
cord aroused our interest in ‘‘ Our 
State Charities.’’ 

A “Musicale” has been given each 
year, and on these evenings gentle- 
men were welcomed. The musical 
ability of our own members, as well 
as that of out-of-town musicians, has 
been appreciated on these pleasant 
occasions. ‘‘Children’s Day’’ has 





Miss Maria Carter 


Member Executive 


Committee. 


been once observed, the little folks 
and their mothers enjoying a picnic. 
The event of the year is ‘‘ Gentle- 
men’s Night,’’ when the best gowns 
are donned and most careful prepara- 
tions are made for the entertainment 
and pleasure of the guests; music 
and refreshments add to the even- 
ing’s pleasure. This club may truth- 
fully be called the ‘*‘ Mother of the 
Village Improvement Society.” The 
public interests of Penacook were 
discussed at one of its meetings, and 
soon after, the president, Mrs. San- 
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Mrs. Hannah R. Holder 
Member of Executive Committ 
ders, canvassed the village for names, 
resulting in the formation of a flour- 
ishing society. It has also procured 
and planted vines at the schoolhouse 
of District No. 20, and given several 
pictures to adorn the walls of the 
schoolrooms. 

An ‘‘Art Class’’ for the study of 
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‘* Renaissance in Art,’’ under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Niles of 
Concord, was recently formed, there- 
by making the club a department 
club, and resulting in the change of 
its name to ‘‘ The Woman's Club”’ 
of Penacook. 

At the time of the Armenian 
troubles the club sent an offering to 
the Relief Fund, but, as yet, no 
philanthropic work has been at- 
tempted. Asa social factor the club 
has proved a success, but, perhaps, 
its most helpful feature has been the 
individual work of its members, 
which has brought to light and de- 
veloped hitherto unsuspected talents. 

Doubtless some enter the club as 
they take up any “ fad’’ of the day ; 
others look upon it as a source of en- 
tertainment only, but we believe that 
many club women all over our land 
value its privileges, and are using 
them as a preparation for service ; to 
these we would say with “ Tiny Tim” 
‘* God bless us, everyone.”’ 


MACY COLBY HOUSE. 


1654—1900. 
By Dr. H. G. Leslie. 


An old house by the dusty road 

That leads to Amesbury town, 

With battered front and twisted sides 
And long roof, sloping down. 


Macy, the Quaker, builded it 

In the days of homespun gray ; 

He placed each sill and chimney stack, 
Just as it’s seen to-day. 


But man may build and vainly plan ; 
The gods have plans their own ; 
And ere the chimney’s throat was blacked 


He had fled his chosen home. 
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Fled from the bigot’s unjust law, 

The churchman’s flinty creed ; 

From men whose hearts, so stern and cold, 
Felt not for human need. 


He turned his boat’s prow oceanward, 
And steered for a sea-girt strand, 
Where freedom's oak found firmer root 
Amid the dunes of the sand. 


Did he regret as years passed on 

That he o’ped his door that night 

To the strangers three, who stopped to knock 
In their weary, anxious flight? 





We fancy not.—A duty done 
Brings sure and just reward ; 
The tender strings of happiness 
Are tuned to mercy’s chord. 


Still stands the house by the dusty road, 
Though his grave is far away ; 

But the tale of his kindly act 

Makes us pilgrims here to-day. 


Ye 
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By 


ST 
ary 4, 1900, the ancient 
city of Nuevitas, Cuba, 
the 
sunshine, wit- 
nessed a sight which had not been 
paralleled in the four hundred years 
of its A 
dropping an- 
in the 
placid water of 
the harbor a 
mile off shore, 
and her decks 


after noon on Janu- 


lazily basking in 





midday 


existence. 


steamer was 


chor 


were thronged 
with a crowd 
of than 
two hundred 
eager and ac- 
tive Ameri- 
cans. They 
wore no 
forms, nor did 
they carry 
either guns or 
swords; and 
yet they had 
come on an 
errand of con- 
They 
had fared forth from their native land 
to attack the formidable forests and 
to subdue the untamed soil of the 
province of Puerto Principe—a task 
which required scarcely less courage 


more 


uni- 


quest. 
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M. Adams) 


and resolution than a feat of arms 
might have demanded in that locality 
two years before. Well aware that 
there was a hard fight before them, 
they were yet sanguine of success 
and eager to begin active opera- 
tions. It was the vanguard of the 
first American colony planted in 
Cuba. 

The vessel 
that lay at an- 
chor in the 
beautiful land- 
locked harbor 
of Nuevitas 
was the screw 
steamer 
mouth, 


Yar- 
a steel 
ship, which, if 
not as fast and 
elegant as the 
ocean grey- 
hounds that 
cross the At- 
lantic, was 
large and fine 
enough to have 
easily com- 
manded the 
unbounded ad- 
miration and amazement of Christo- 
pher Columbus had he beheld her when 
he landed from the San/a Maria on 
the coast of Cuba near this point 
more than four centuries ago. Great 


This article is compiled by Mr. Adams, formerly editor of the Nashua Daily Telegraph, from 


a book, of which he is the author, entitled, “‘ Pioneering in Cuba,’’ now in press at the office of the Rum- 
ford Printing Company, the same being a narrative of “La Gloria,” the first American colony in Cuba, 


and relates the personal experiences of Mr. Adams and his fellow-colonists. 
original colonists, and remained with them for about half a year. 


Mr. Adams was one of the 
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changes have been wrought since the 
days of Columbus in the manner of 
craft that sail the seas, but less pro- 
gress has been made by the city of 
Nuevitas in those four hundred long 
years. The Yarmouth, substantial 
if not handsome, and safe if not swift, 
had brought the colonists to this port 
without mishap, thus redeeming one 
of the many promises ot the Cuban 
Land and Steamship Company. 


COLONY IN CUBA. 


would have been demolished by a 
single well-directed shot from a thir- 
teen-inch gun. These defenses were 
unoccupied, and there was naught 
else to threaten the established peace. 

The day was beautiful, freshened 
by a soft and balmy breeze, with the 
delightful temperature of seventy-five 
degrees. Far back in the interior, 
through the wonderfully transparent 
Cuban atmosphere, one could see the 





Photograph by V. K. Van De Venter, Fan. 23, 1900. 


Since early morning the vessel had 
been slowly steaming along the palm- 
fringed coast of the ‘‘ Pearl of the 
Antilles,’’ daybreak having revealed 
the fact that the boat was too far to 
the eastward, and late in the fore- 
noon we entered the picturesque bay 
of Nuevitas, took on a _ swarthy 
Cuban pilot, and gliding quietly 
past straggling palm-thatched native 
shacks and tiny green-clad isles, 
came to anchor in plain view of the 
city that Velasquez founded in 1514. 
We had passed two or three small 
circular forts, any one of which 


vitas, Cuba 


light blue peaks of lofty mountains, 
standing singly instead of in groups, 
as if each were the monarch of a 
small principality. Their outlines, 
as seen at this distance, were grace- 
ful and symmetrical, rather than rug- 
ged and overpowering like some of 
their brother chieftains of the North. 
Near at hand the listless city of Nue- 
vitas extended from the water’s edge 
backward up the hillside of a long, 
green ridge, the low, red-tiled houses 
clinging to what seemed precarious 
positions along the rough, water- 
worn streets that gashed the side of 
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the hill. To the right a green-cov- 
ered promontory projected far into 
the bay, dotted with occasional na- 
tive shacks and planted in part with 
sisal hemp. The colonists on ship- 
board, ignorant of the appearance of 
this tropical product, at first took the 
hemp for pineapple plants, but soon 
learned their mistake from one who 
had been in the tropics 
Viewed from the harbor, Nuevitas 
looks pretty and picturesque, but 
once on shore the illusion vanishes. 
Mud meets you at the threshold and 
sticks to you like a brother. The 
streets, for the most part, are nothing 
more than rain-furrowed lanes, filled 
with large, projecting stones and gul- 
lies of no little depth. Sticky, yel- 
low mud is everywhere, and once ac- 
quired is as hard to get rid of as the 
rheumatism. 


before. 


The houses, in gen- 
eral, are little better than hovels, and 
the gardens around them are neg- 
lected and forlorn. When a spot 
more attractive than the others is 
found, Nature is entitled to all the 
credit. The shops are poor and 
mean, and not over well supplied 
with merchandise. The natives, 
while kindly disposed toward the 
“Americanos,” are, for the most part, 
unattractive in dress and person. 
The few public buildings are ugly, 
and there is not a pleasant street in 
the town. And yet when seen from 
the harbor the city looks pretty, 
mainly on account of its red-tiled 
houses, grassy hillside slopes, and 
waving cocoanut palms. The author 
of the ancient saying that ‘‘ distance 


lends enchantment to the view,’’ 


might well have gathered his inspira- - 


tion at Nuevitas. 
If the inhabitants of Nuevitas have 
the quality of curiosity, they clearly 
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did not have it with them at the time 
of our arrival. Although it is said 
on good authority, that the city had 
never before had more than twelve or 
fifteen visitors at one time, save sol- 
diers or sailors, the natives betrayed 
no excitement and little interest in 
the advent of two hundred American 
civilians. With the exception of a 
handful of boatmen and a few fruit 
venders, not a person came to the 
piers to gaze at the new arrivals, and 
in the town the people scarcely gave 
themselves the trouble to look out of 
their open dwellings and shops at the 
colonists. This may have been in- 
herent courtesy—for the Cuban is 
nothing if not courteous—but to us it 
seemed more like indifference. 

It is quite possible that if we had 
been arrayed in brilliant uniforms, 
resplendent of gold lace, brass but- 
tons, and all the accompanying trap- 
pings, we should have aroused more 
interest, for the Cuban loves color, 
pageant, and martial show, but as a 
matter of fact, nothing could have 
been plainer and uglier than the 
dress of most of the colonists. To 
the superficial observer, there was 
nothing about the invaders to hold 
attention, but to me, who had closely 
studied my companions and fellow- 
colonists for nearly a week, they were 
full of interest and inspiration. They 
were, to be sure, a motley crowd, 
representing many states and terri- 
tories, and several grades of social 
standing, but they were obviously 
courageous, enterprising, and of 
good character. In point of intelli- 
gence and manifest honesty and en- 
ergy they averaged high — much 
higher than one would expect of the 
pioneers in a project of this sort. 
They were not reckless and unscru- 
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pulous adventurers, nor yet rolling 
stones who sought an indolent life 
of ease, but serious-minded and in- 
dustrious home-seekers. They had 
counted the cost, and resolved to go 
forward and achieve success, expect- 
ing obstacles, but not anticipating 
defeat. A thoughtful person could 
not fail to be impressed by the serious 
and resolute manner in which these 
voyagers entered upon the work of 
establishing a new home for them- 
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sion. The genial and stalwart Gen. 
Paul Van der Voort of Nebraska, 
who was commander-in-chief of the 
national G. A. R. in 1882-'83, had led 
on a party of over twenty from the 
West, several of them his own neigh- 
bors in Omaha. The cthers were 
from different parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Iowa. General Van der 
Voort was the assistant manager of 
the company, and a little later be- 


came its president. He went to 





selves in a tropical country. Since 
the days when the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed upon the bleak shores of New 
England, I doubt if a better aggrega- 
tion of men had entered upon an en- 
terprise of this character. 

The colonists represented all sec- 
tions of the country, from Maine to 
California, from Minnesota to Florida. 
No less than thirty states sent their 
delegations, two territories, Canada, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and British 
Columbia. All came to New York 
to make up this memorable excur- 


Wa» 


h 24, 1900. 


Cuba in the double capacity of an 
officer of the company to take charge 
of its business there, and a colonist 
to make La Gloria his permanent 
residence. Honest, affable, and hu- 
morous, a magnetic and convincing 
speaker, with a sunny nature singu- 
larly free from affectation and ar- 
dently loyal to his friends, General 
Van der Voort was a natural leader 
of men, well fitted to head a coloniz- 
ing expedition. 

General Van der Voort’s party, 
however, formed but a small frac- 
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tion of the Western representation. 
Twelve men came from Illinois, six 
from Michigan, five from Minnesota, 
four from Wisconsin, four from Indi- 
ana, four from Oklahoma—men who 
were ‘‘boomers’’ in the rush for 
land in that territory—two from Mis- 
souri, two from Washington state, 
one from Wyoming, one from South 
Dakota, and one from California. 
Ohio men, usually so much in evi- 
dence, were hard to find, only one 
man on board acknowledging that he 
hailed from that state. The South 
was not so largely represented as the 
West, but there were two men from 
Maryland, two from Virginia, two 
from Georgia, one from Florida, one 
from West Virginia, and one from 
Washington, D.C. New York state 
led the entire list with fifty-one. 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
came next with twenty-one each. 
From New Jersey there were fifteen. 
Among the New England states, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut fol- 
lowed Massachusetts, with five each. 
Rhode Island contributed four, Maine 
two, and Vermont two. Two of the 
colonists hailed from British Colum- 
bia, one from Prince Edward’s Island, 
and one from Toronto, Canada. The 
latter, a tall, good-looking English- 
man by the name of Rutherford, 
cheerfully announced himself as “the 
only Canuck on board.”’ 

The colonists represented even more 
occupations than states. There were 
four physicians, one clergyman, one 
lawyer, one editor, one patent office 
employé, small merchants, clerks, 
bookkeepers, locomotive engineers, 
carpenters, and other skilled mechan- 
ics, besides many farmers. There were 
also a number of specialists. The 
embryo colony included several vet- 
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erans of the Spanish war, some of 
whom had been in Cuba before. 
G. A. R. buttons were surprisingly 
numerous. The men, generally 
speaking, appeared to be eminently 
practical and thoroughly wide awake. 
They looked able to take hold of a 


business enterprise and push it 
through to success, regardless of 
obstacles. Several of the colonists 


showed their thrift by taking poultry 
with them, while an old gentleman 
from Minnesota had brought along 
two colonies of Italian honey bees. 
Another old man explained his pres- 
ence by jocularly declaring that he 
was going down to Cuba to search 
for the footprints of Columbus. Ac- 
cents representing all sections of the 
country were harmoniously and 
curiously mingled, and the spirit of 
fraternity was marked. The one 
colored man in the party, an intelli- 
gent representative of his race, had 
as good standing as anybody. 

After a stay of two or three days in 
Nuevitas harbor, the colonists were 
conveyed to Port La Gloria, along 
the coast to the westward, in schoon- 
ers, experiencing mingled delights 
and discomforts for twenty-four hours. 
This sail is fully described in Chap- 
ter II of the book. 

The narrative is here taken up 
from the arrival at Port La Gloria. 

As the fleet of schooners drew near 
La Gloria port, a row of small tents 
was discerned close to the shore. 
Elsewhere there was a heavy growth 
of bushes to the water’s edge—the 
mangroves and similar vegetation 
fairly growing out into the sea. Be- 
tween and around the tents was a 
wretched slough of sticky, oozy mud 
nearly a foot deep, with streams of 
surface water flowing over it in places 
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into the bay. The colonists were 
filled with excitement and mingled 
emotions as they approached the 
shore, but their hearts sank when 
they surveyed this discouraging 
scene. They landed on the rude 
pier, and after much difficulty suc- 


and sand flies were as thick as 
swarms of bees, and nearly as fero- 
cious; they allowed no one any 
peace. The company had consider- 
ately provided coffee and bread for 
the landing ‘‘immigrants,’’ and 
something of the sort was certainly 





Port 
Photograph by V. K. Van De Venter, Fan. 25, 1900. 


ceeded in depositing their light bag- 
gage in tents reserved for the pur- 
pose. Narrow boards laid down to 
walk on were covered with slippery 
mud, and some lost their footing and 
went over headforemost into the 
slough. One jaunty, well-dressed 
young man from New Jersey, who 
had found the trip vastly entertain- 
ing up to this point, was so disgusted 
at suffering a ‘‘ flop-over’’ into the 
mire that he turned immediately 
back and returned to his home in 
Atlantic City. And so the sifting 
process went on among the intending 
colonists. 

The conditions at the port at that 
time were certainly most unpleasant. 
Mud and water were on every hand, 


La Gloria 


needed to fortify them for what was 
to follow. Lunch over, such of the 
colonists as had not decided to turn 
back started for the ‘‘city’’ of La 
Gloria, four miles inland. We found 
that the electric cars were not run- 
ning, that the ’bus line was not in 
operation, and that we could not take 
a carriage to the hotel; nor was there 
a volante, a wagon, a bullock cart, a 
horse, mule, or pony in evidence. 
Neither was there a balloon or any 
other kind of airship. We learned 
further that a rowboat could be used 
only a portion of the way. Under 
the circumstances we decided to 
walk. 

The road, if such it may be called, 
led through an open savanna, with 
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occasional belts of timber. There 
had been heavy rains just before our 
arrival, and the trail was one of the 
most wretched ever followed by a 
human being. For about a quarter 
of a mile there was an apology for a 
corduroy road, but the logs compos- 
ing it were so irregular and uneven 
in size, and had been so disarranged 
by surface water and so nearly cov- 
ered with debris, that it all seemed to 
have been placed there to obstruct 
travel rather than to facilitate it. 
After the corduroy, the trail was a 
disheartening mixture of water, 
mud, stumps, roots, logs, briers, and 
branches. Now we would be wad- 
ing through shallow water 
and deep mud that almost 
pulled our shoes off; then 
splashing through water 
and tall, coarse grass; 
and again, carefully 
threading our precarious 
way among ugly stumps, 
logs, and fallen limbs, in 
water above our knees. 
At times the traveler 
found himself almost afloat 
in the forest. He was 
lucky, indeed, if he did 
not falldown, a misfortune 
which was little less than 
a tragedy. 

Notwithstanding the 
bad road, one hundred 
and sixty stout-hearted 
colonists set out for La 
Gloria between 1:30 and 3 o'clock. 
They straggled along for miles, old 
men and young men, and even lame 
men; some with valises, some with 
bundles, and many with overcoats. 

It was hot and hard work, this 
four-mile walk under a tropical sun, 
but the men bore it with a good deal 
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of patience. The scene which pre- 
seuted itself was unique and interest- 
ing. All sorts of costumes were worn, 
including some young fellows in sol- 
diers’ uniforms, and there was no lit- 
tle variety in the luggage carried. 
Some staggered under very heavy 
loads. Quite a number of cameras 
and kodaks were to be seen. The 
trail led through a rich savanna, soil 
which is undoubtedly adapted to the 
raising of sugar cane, rice, and co- 
coanuts. Many palmetto and palm 
trees lined the way. One could not 
well view the scenery without stop- 
ping, for fear of losing one’s footing. 
Thorns were troublesome and easily 





Author on Road to La Gloria, Jan. 8, 1900 


penetrated the wet shoes of the 
weary travelers. The colonists all 
agreed that this road was the freest 
from dust of any they had ever 
trod. 

At last, after two hours of toil and 
discomfort, we came in sight of dry 
land and the camp. We had crossed 
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The First Women Color 


two small creeks and seen a few un- 
occupied native shacks. No part of 
the land had been cultivated. 

As we approached our destination 
we passed two buxom women sitting 
on a huge stump. They were clad 
in shirt waists, belted trousers, and 
leggins, and wore broad hats of a 
masculine type. We silently won- 
dered if this was the prevailing 
fashion among the women of La 
Gloria, but soon found that it was 
not. Even the pair that we had first 
seen came out a few days later in 
dainty skirts and feminine headgear. 
Indeed, we found La Gloria, in some 
respects, more civilized than we had 
anticipated. 

It was late in the afternoon of Mon- 
day, January 8, 1900, that the one 
hundred and sixty members of the 
first excursion to establish the first 
American colony in Cuba, reached 
the camp which occupied the site of 
La Gloria city of to-day. We found 
about a dozen tents, and as many 


sts of La Gloria 


more native shacks occupied by Cu- 
bans who were at work for the com- 
pany. The Cubans numbered about 
fifty, and the American employés 
nearly as many more. There were 
also a few Florida and other settlers 
who had reached the spot early. 
Altogether, the population just be- 
fore our arrival was about one hun- 
dred, seven or eight of whom were 
women. 

The first few days after our arrival 
we led a strange and what seemed to 
many of us an unreal life. Shut in- 
to a small open space by a great for- 
est, with no elevation high enough 
for us to see even so much of the out- 
side world as hills, mountains, or the 
sea, it almost seemed as if we had 
dropped off of the earth to some un- 
known planet. Day after day passed 
without our seeing the horizon, or 
hearing a locomotive or steamboat 
whistle. We had no houses, only 
tents, and there was not a wooden 
building of any sort within a dozen 
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miles. At night the camp was dimly 
lighted by flickering fires and the 
starry sky, and through the semi- 
darkness came the hollow, indistinct 
voices of men discussing the outlook 
for the future. There were always 
some who talked the larger part of 
the night, and others who invariably 
rose at three o’clock in the morning ; 
this was two hours before light. In 
the deep forest at night were heard 
strange sounds, but high above them 
all, every night and the whole of the 
night, the harsh, complaining note of 
a certain bird who seemed to be eter- 
nally unreconciled to the departure 
of day. I think it was a bird, but it 
may have been the wail of a lost 
soul. 

It was lonesome there in the wilds 
of Cuba in those early days of the 
new colony, and doubtless there was 
some homesickness, but the reader 
should not gain the impression that 
the pioneers were downcast and un- 
happy. On the contrary, they were de- 
lighted with the climate and the coun- 
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try, despite the difficulties encoun- 
tered in entering it, and the depriva- 
tions which had to be put up with. 
From the first, the colonists, gener- 
ally speaking, were more than cheer- 
ful; they were happy and contented. 
Buoyant in spirits, eager to explore 
and acquire information concerning 
the surrounding country, they en- 
joyed the pioneer life with the keen- 
est relish. They laughed at the 
hardships and privations, made 
friends with each other and with the 
Cubans, and tramped the woods and 
trails with reckless disregard of mud 
and water and thorny underbrush. 
The men were astonished to find 
themselves in such excellent health ; 
the more they exposed themselves, 
the more they seemed to thrive, until 
nearly every man in the colony was 
ready to say that he was better phy- 
sically and mentally than when he 
left home. It was the same with the 
women, whose improved health, en- 
tire cheerfulness, and evident con- 
tentment were a revelation to the ob- 





La Gloria, Cuba—Looking North. 
Photograph by V. K. Van De Venter, Fan. 23, 1900. 
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server. There are many women who 
take as readily to a pioneer life as do 
the men. This was notably the case 
in La Gloria. ¥ 

I shall never forget my first supper 
in La Gloria. It was at the com- 
pany’s restaurant. We were crowded 
together on long, movable benches, 
under a shelter tent. Before us were 
rough board tables innocent of cloth. 
The jejines (gnats or sand _ flies) 
swarmed about us, disputing our 
food.and drink and even the air we 
breathed. The food was not served 
in courses; it came on all at once, 
and the ‘‘all’’ consisted of cold 
bread without butter, macaroni, and 
tea without milk. There were not 
even toothpicks or glasses of water. 
Amid the struggling humanity, and 
regardless of the inhumanity of the 
jejines (pronounced by the Cubans 
‘*haheens’’), my gentlemanly friend 
from Medfield, Mass., sat at my right 
and calmly ate his supper with evi- 
dent relish. He was fond of maca- 
roni and tea. At 
home he had been an employé in an 
insane asylum. 


Alas! I was not. 


I, alas! had not en- 
joyed the advantages of such whole- 
some discipline. Of that supper I 
remember three things most dis- 
tinctly—the jejines, my friend’s fond- 
ness for macaroni and tea, and the 
saintly patience and good-humor of 
our waiter, Al Noyes. 

It was not long before there was an 
improvement in the fare, although no 
great variety was obtainable. We 
usually had, however, the best there 
was in camp. The staples were salt 
beef, bacon, beans, and sweet pota- 
toes or yams, and we sometimes had 
fresh pork (usually wild hog), fried 
plantains and thin, bottled honey. 
We often had oatmeal or corn meal 
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mush, and occasionally we rejoiced 
in a cook whose culinary talent com- 
prehended the ability to make frit- 
ters. The bread was apt to be good, 
and we had Cuban coffee three times 
aday. We had no butter, and only 
condensed milk. It was considerably 
later, when I ate at the chief en- 
gineer’s table, that we feasted on 
flamingo and increased our muscular 
development by struggling with old 
goat. If it had been Chattey’s goat, 
no one would have complained, but 
unfortunately it was not. Chattey 
was our cook, and he kept several 
goats, one of which had a pernicious 
habit of hanging around the dining 
tent. One day, just before dinner, 
he was discovered sitting on a pie in 
the middle of the table, greedily eat- 
ing soup out of a large dish. Chat- 


tey’s goat was a British goat, and 


had no respect for the Constitution of 
the United States or the table eti- 
quette which obtained in the first 
American colony Cuba. The 
soup dripping from Billy’s 
which he had not even 
taken the trouble to wipe. It is cer- 
tain that British goats have no table 
manners. 


in 
was 
whiskers, 


When the colonists who came on 
the Yarmouth first arrived in La 
Gloria many of them were eager for 
hunting and fishing, but the sport of 
hunting wild hogs very soon received 
a setback. An Englishman by the 
name of Curtis and two or three 
others went out to hunt for big game. 
After a rough and weary tramp of 
many miles they suddenly came in 
sight of a whole drove of hogs. They 
had traveled so far without seeing 
any game, that they could scarcely 
believe their eyes, but they recovered 
themselves and blazed away. The 
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result was that they trudged into 
camp some hours later triumphantly 
shouldering the carcasses of three 
young pigs. The triumph of the 
hunters was short-lived, however. 
The next morning an indignant 
Cuban rode into camp with fire in 
his eye and a keen edge on his 
machete. He was in search of the 
‘‘Americanos’’ who shot his pigs. 
He soon found them and could not 
be mollified until he was paid eight 


interior Ger Van 


dollars in good American money. 
The next day the same Cuban rode 
into camp with a dead pig on his 
horse in front of him. This was 
larger than the others, and the man 
wanted seventeen dollars for it. Cur- 
tis ef a/., did not know whether they 
shot the animal or not, but they paid 
the ‘‘hombre’’ twelve dollars. The 
following day the Cuban again ap- 
peared bringing another deceased 
porker. This was a full grown hog, 
and its owner fixed 
twenty dollars. 
money, 


its value at 
Again he got his 
and the carcass as well. 


Der Voort's 
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How much longer the Cuban would 
have continued to bring in dead pigs 
had he not been made to understand 
that he would get no more money, 
cannot be stated. To this day, Cur- 
tis and his friends do not know 
whether they actually killed all those 
pigs. What they are sure of is that 
there is small difierence in the ap- 
pearance of wild hogs and those 
which the Cubans domesticate. And 
this is why the hunting of wild hogs 


House April, 


1go0.) 


became an unpopular sport in La 
Gloria. 
I was deeply impressed by the 


courage and self-reliance of the 
colonists. From the start they 
showed a splendid ability to take 
care of themselves. One day early 
in February a white-bearded old fel- 
low past seventy years of age, with 
blue overalls on and a hoe over his 
shoulder, appeared at the door of 
General Van der Voort’s tent. 

‘* General,’’ he said, ‘‘ ifa man owns 
a lot, has anybody else a right to come 
on to it and pick fruit of any kind?”’ 
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‘* Not if the owner has a revolver 
laughingly re- 


and bowie knife,’’ 
plied Van der Voort. 

**Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘I just 
thought I’d ask ye. A couple o’ 
fellers (Cubans) came on to my lot 
to-day while I was at work there and 
began to pick some o’ these ’ere 
guavas. I told ’em to git out, but 
they didn’t go. Then I went for ’em 
with this hoe. One of ’em drawed 
his machete, but I didn’t care for 
that. I knewI could reach him with 
my hoe before he could reach me 
with his knife. They went off.’’ 

General Van der Voort laughed 
heartily, and evidently was satisfied 
that the man with the hoe was able 
to protect himself without the aid of 
the La Gloria police force. 

The old man’s name, as I after- 
wards learned, was Joseph B. 
Withee. Some of the colonists who 
had become intimately acquainted 
with him familiarly called him 
‘* srandpa,’’ although he was not the 
oldest man in the colony. His age 
was seventy-one years, and he hailed 
from the state of Maine. None of 
his family or friends had come to 
Cuba with him, but he had grown 
children living in the Pine Tree 
state. Alone and single-handed he 
began his pioneer life in La Gloria, 
but he was not daunted by obstacles 
or fearful of the future. On the con- 
trary, he was most sanguine. He 
worked regularly every day clearing 
and planting his plantation, and was 
one of the first of the colonists to 
take up his residence on his own 
land. He soon had vegetables grow- 
ing, and had set out strawberry and 
pineapple plants, besides a number of 
banana, orange, and lemon trees. It 
was his boast that he had the best 


’ 
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spring of water in the colony, and it 
certainly was a very good one. Mr. 
Withee declared that his health was 
much improved since coming to 
Cuba, and he felt ten or fifteen years 
younger. Everybody in the colony 
could bear witness that he was re- 
markably active and industrious. 
Once his relatives in Maine, not 
hearing from him, became alarmed, 
and wrote to the company asking if 
he were alive and in La Gloria. I 
went down to his plantation with the 
letter, and asked him if he was alive. 
He thought he was, and suspended 
work long enough to sniff at the idea 
that he was not able to take care of 
himself. 

Mr. Withee was wont to admit that 
before he came to Cuba he had a 
weak back, but the only weakness we 
were ever able to detect in him was 
an infirmity of temper which fore- 
boded pugnacious action. Most as- 
suredly he had plenty of backbone, 
and his persistent pugnacity was 
highly amusing. He was always 
wanting to ‘‘ lick ’’ somebody, and I 
know not what my fate will be if we 
ever meet after he reads these lines, 
although we were excellent friends in 
La Gloria. I can imagine that my 
friend Withee was brought up in one 
of those country school ‘‘ deestricts ’’ 
where every boy had to fight his way 
step by step to the respect of his as- 
sociates, and where it was the cus- 
tom for-the big scholars to attempt 
each winter to thrash the teacher and 
throw him into a snowdrift. If so, I 
will warrant that Withee was held in 
high respect. 

Withee had a great idea of stand- 
ing up for his rights, and for a long 
time he was on the war-path, as he 
confided to me, in pursuit of a sur- 


? 
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veyor who had cut down a small palm 
tree on his plantation. He didn’t 
know which individual of the survey 
corps it was who perpetrated the 
‘‘outrage,’’ but if the old man found 
out, one of Chief Kelly’s men was in 
for a good licking. Of course, the 
surveyor was entirely innocent of any 
intent to injure the property of Mr. 
Withee or anybody else, and cut the 
tree while running a survey line. It 
was some months after this, in Sep- 
tember, that the spirit of Withee’s 
Revolutionary sires joined issue with 
his fierce indignation, and produced 
fatal results—fatal to several chickens 
that invaded his premises. A neigh- 
boring colonist, who lived on the 
other side of the avenue, kept a large 
number of hens, and allowed them 
free range. They developed a fond- 
ness for wandering across the road, 
and feeding in Withee’s well-stocked 
garden. They didn’t know Withee. 
The old man sputtered vehemently, 
and remonstrated with the owner— 
but the chickens continued to come. 
Finally, Withee went to a friendly 
colonist and borrowed his gun. Soon 
after his return home, one of the de- 
tested hens wandered nonchalantly 
across the dead line, and presently 
was minus a head. Another essayed 
the same feat, with the result that 
there were two headless chickens in 
La Gloria. Withee’s aim was as 
good as when he used to shoot chip- 


munks in the Maine woods. The 
owner of the hens heard the reports 
of the gun, and came over. He was 
told to go home and pen up his poul- 
try. Taking the two dead chicks, 
he went to the Rural Guards and en- 
tered a complaint. While he was 
gone, Withee reduced the poultry 
population of La Gloria by one more. 
The owner of the hens returned, ac- 
companied by Rural Guards, several 
prominent Cubans, and a few colon- 
ists. They had come to take the 
gun away from Withee. The old 
man stood the whole crowd off and 
told them to keep their feet clear of 
his place. They obeyed the order, 
but told him he must kill no more 
chickens under penalty of arrest. 
He told them to keep the chickens 
off his premises under penalty of 
their being killed. The old man was 
left the master of the situation, and 
the hens were restricted to a pen. 
The end of the first year found the 
colonists in good health and spirits, 
and increasing in numbers. Im- 
provements, though slow, are steadily 
going on. Much clearing and plant- 
ing of pineapples, fruit trees, vege- 
tables, etc., have been done, and the 
town is being built up with stores 
and dwelling houses. The neighbor- 
ing country is also being settled by 
Americans. Altogether, the indica- 
tions are that the La Gloria colony 
will prove permanent and successful. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


Oh, crystal snowflakes falling here below, 
Which the cold breath of Winter downward flings, 


What are they? 


Ah, perhaps this child will know, 


She calls them feathers from the angels’ wings. 





BYGONES—SOME THINGS NOT 


GENERALLY KNOWN IN THE 


HISTORY OF NORTHFIELD.' 


By Lucy R 


pioneer life is always an 
interesting, but not al- 
ways a pleasant, one. 
Variety it may have, 
and every day adventure, comedy, and 
tragedy, perhaps, though it might 


Give yop no pleasure 
Or add to your treasure 
Could I weave it into a song. 
Will Carlton says: 
“It isn’t the funniest thing a man can do, 
Existing in a country when ’tis new. 
Nature, who moved in first a good long while 
Has things already somewhat her own style, 
She don’t want things exposed from porch to 
closet 
And so she kind-o-nags the one who does it. 
She loves her ague muscle to display 
And shake him up most every other day. 
She finds time ’mong her other family cares 
To keep in stock good wildcats, wolves, and 
bears, 
And those who’ve wrestled with his bloody 
art 
Say, ‘Nature always 
oast.” ” 


takes the Indian’s 

Canterbury, which means North- 
field as well, was for a long time the 
extreme border town. It was granted 
to Richard Waldron and others in 
1727, and was incorporated in 1741. 
The Scotch Irish from Londonderry 
took possession of the Merrimack 
River Intervale in 1721. An old 
house near the site of the ‘‘ Muchido’’ 
was used as a fort, and must have 
seen many sieges, for when it was 
torn down, bullets were found em- 
bedded in the oaken walls, and others 


1 Read before the Northfield and T 


. H. Cross. 
between the walls and wainscot. 
There was also a fort farther back on 
the hill, commanded by Capt. Jere- 
miah Clough, which was also a depot 
for proyisions and a rendezvous for 
provincial troops during Lovewell’s 
and the French and Indian wars, and 
a strong guard was always kept there. 
Not only did the garrison have to 
contend with wild beasts, and the 
more cruel Indian, but there was a 
bitter jealousy between them and the 
Rumford colony just below them. 

Canterbury was a New Hampshire 
settlement, incorporated by the New 
Hampshire government, and settled by 
New Hampshire people, while Rum- 
ford was settled by Massachusetts peo- 
ple,and incorporated by the “Great and 
General Court,’’ and the people looked 
to it for help and protection. They 
were angry that Canterbury was sup- 
plied with provisions and a competent 
force of troops, and this feeling did 
not entirely die out, until the brave 
soldiers of the two settlements had 
fought side by side in the many fast- 
following wars. 

Capt. Jeremiah Clough, who was 
later well known in Revolutionary 
history, was here furnished with 
scouts, who roamed the wooded acres 
of Northfield long before a settler 
dared choose a home away from un- 
der the shelter of the fort. Many of 
the muster rolls of Captain Clough are 


ilton Woman’s Club, Nov. 17, 1900. 
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still in existence. In the spring of 
1743 he had twenty men for thirty- 
nine days. March 8 the house of 
representatives voted to pay 
£16, 12s., 10d. 

The next November he had six, and 
in April and May, 1744, seven men. 
June 2, 1746, the house voted to pay 
him 418 for “ ye defense of the gov- 
ernment.’’ In anticipation of the In- 
dian War in 1746 the garrison was 
strengthened and he had 


him 


eleven 
scouts. 

Captain Clough went along the 
Winnipiseogee river as far as the 
‘* great pond,’’ with a force of nine- 
teen men. He used to furnish the 
bread but their meat was supplied by 
the game in the forests through which 
they passed. It was through and 
through these forests bordering the 
Merrimack and Winnipiseogee rivers, 
on whose banks large numbers of In- 
dians built their wigwams and on 
whose waters they paddled their ca- 
noes, that the scouts passed, and from 
their ranks came the first settlers of 
the ‘‘ north fields’’ of Canterbury, at 
the close of the Indian War. 

It is thought that Jonathan Heath 
built his hut on the Merrimack inter- 
vale two years before Benjamin 
Blanchard brought his family to Bay 
Hill in 1760. He was then forty-one 
years old, and his father was killed 
at the fort, twenty-two years before. 
From this time to 1776 those about 
the fort moved to the north and es- 
tablished homes along the _ river. 
Among others John Forrest came to 
the Leighton place, near Franklin 
Falls, in 1774. He had nine children. 
His son William cleared a few acres 
near the center of the north fields, 
put it into grain and the next year 
went to Bunker Hill. 


He returned sick and wounded and 
resumed his life-work, farming. He 
planted his corn himself sixty years 
in succession and was absent but once 
from the annual town-meeting. He 
died at eighty-seven, leaving fourteen 
children and forty-one grandchildren. 
He was a firm Democrat, as were all 
his sons and grandsons. 
pension for many years. 


He drew a 
His brother 
James went nearer the river to the 
east. His descendants have through 
the successive generations been cele- 
brated school teachers and prominent 
business men of the town. This is 
the only one of the twelve families of 
Forrests whose descendants still re- 
main in town, while of the twelve 
families of Rogers not one is left. 

Mr. Shubeal Dearborn purchased 
his farm, according to the deed, in 
1779. He was married in homespun 
at twenty-six, and began housekeep- 
ing without a bed or crockery, ina 
house with but one pane of glass. 
Frugality and industry in time made 
him the possessor of a good house, 
well furnished, and the fine farm un- 
til lately in the possession of his 
great-grandson, the late John S. 
Dearborn. He was obliged to haul 
his building material from  Ports- 
mouth with an ox team. It is saida 
cradle, for the numerous children who 
came to gladden the home, was hol- 
lowed out of a log, and had done 
duty as a sap trough, before the 
rockers were attached to it. 

There have been twenty-four fami- 
lies of Dearborns in town, and it 
seems to have been a family of phy- 
sicians, as twelve have taken medical 
degrees, and several of them have 
been noted practitioners. 

Twenty-six physicians claim North- 
field as their birthplace, and fourteen 
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others have practised here for longer or 
shorter periods. Dr. Nancy Gilman 
was the first woman in the state to 
study and practice medicine. Dr. 
Richard S. Moloney, after leaving 
Northfield, succeeded Hon. John 
Wentworth asthe U. S. Senator from 
Illinois at the age of thirty-nine. He 
died in Nebraska in 1891. 

The following named persons from 
the ‘‘north fields’’ served in the 
Revolutionary War and were at Bun- 
ker Hill: 


Lieut. Jno. Gilman, 1st Lieut. Charles 
Glidden, Shubeal Dearborn, Nathaniel Dear- 
born, George Hancock,*Jos. Hancock, John 
Cross, Reuben Kezar, Nathaniel Perkins, 
Jr., 1 Joseph Glines, Abner Miles, Jonathan 
Wadleigh, John Dearborn, David Kenison, 
Richard Blanchard, William Hancock, Par- 
ker Cross, !Nathaniel Perkins, William 
Rines, William Forrest. 


The following persons served else- 
where in the Revolutionary War : 


Lieut. Thomas Lyford, ? Phineas Fletcher, 
Jonathan Leavitt, Benjamin Collins, Benja- 
min Glines, Thomas Cross, Isaiah Willey, 
Robert Perkins, David Morgan, * Benjamin 
Drew, Wadleigh Leavit, Edward Dyer, John 
Rowen, Robert Foss, John Willey, Mathew 
Haines, William Glines, Moses Cross. 


The following persons who had 
served in the Revolutionary War had 
their residence later in the town (in 


1854): 


Capt. James Shephard, Ensign Abraham 
Brown, Ord. Sergt. Samuel T. Gilman, 
Mathew N. Sanborn, Samuel Haines, Mor- 
rill Shephard, John Shephard, Samuel Dal- 
ton, Joseph Mann, Surgeon George Kezer, 
Levi Morrill, David Clough, Perkins Pike, 
Jonathan Gilman, Jonathan Ayers, Edward 
Fifield, Jotham Sawyer, John Rollins, John 
Sutton, Elias Abbott, Abner Flanders, Sam- 
uel Dinsmore, John Dinsmore, Isaac Rich- 
ardson, Jacob Richardson, Joseph Ellison, 
Caleb Aldrich, Jonathan Wadleigh, Moses 
Danforth, Henry Danforth, Jedediah Dan- 





1 Died at Bunker Hill. 
2 Died at Yorktown. 
§ Died inarmy camp. 
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forth, Stephen Haines, Samuel Goodwin, 
Jesse Carr, Joseph Clisby, Samuel Rogers, 
James Muchmore, William Danford, Sam- 
uel Rogers, Robert Forrest, Henry Tibbets. 


This list comprises one captain, 
three lieutenants, one adjutant, three 
orderly, and several other ser- 
geants. 

John Dinsmore was one of General 
Washington’s body guard. He drew 
$96 a year pension. He died in 
1846, aged ninety-four. He was a 
fierce Democrat and became so en- 
raged at his brother for once selling 
his vote for a new pair of pantaloons 
that he had nothing to do with him 
thereafter. 

Elias Abbott was in Bedel’s Regi- 
ment, Captain Osgood’s Company, 
list of Rangers sent to Canada to 
fight Indians in 1776, and was placed 
on the pension roll, Dec. 15, 1830. 
He drew $96 a year. 

Moses Cross was with Capt. James 
Shephard, Continental Line, Northern 
Army, and drew a pension from July 
21, 1836. 

Joseph Clisby drew $70 a year. 
John Dirsmore first drew $70, then 
$96, from June 16, 1819. Samuel 
Dinsmore drew $96 a year. 

Samuel Goodwin was with Colonel 
Wingate, Captain Calef, and later 
Captain Salter, in the artillery at 
Fort Washington; later with Capt. 
David Place at Seavey’s Island, Nov. 
5, as-matross man. He was later 
with Colonel Wingate and Capt. 
James Arnold at Ticonderoga. 

Caleb Aldrich, under Colonel Reed, 
Captain Hinds, went to New York. 
He was pensioned Dec. 6, 1832, at 
$80 per year. 

Lieut. Charles Glidden was in the 
French and Indian War, and was at 
the taking of Quebec by General 
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Wolfe in 1759, and at the taking of 
Montreal by General Amherst in 
1760, and afterward an officer in the 
Revolutionary War. Hiscommission 
was signed by General Washington, 
and is still preserved by his descend- 
ants. He was later a prominent citi- 
zen of Northfield and was the dele- 
gate of the town to the convention at 
Exeter when the Federal Constitution 
was adopted in 1788. His neighbor, 
the grandfather of Wesley Knowles 
(?) was taken prisoner at the surren- 
der of Fort William Henry, and still 
another neighbor was in Stark’s Com- 
pany ot Rangers. 

William and Francis Kenniston 
were in Capt. John Moore’s Company 
of Rangers from April 24 to July 16, 

756. 

Captain Pevey also took a company 
to join the Rangers, among whom we 
find the names of Edward Presby, 
Nathaniel Keniston, and 
Rogers. They were to serve from 
May 1 to Nov. 26,1756. These were 
sent to reenforce General Stark who 
was with the Rogers Rangers. 

The following soldiers of the War 
of 1812 were under Colonel Steele in 
Capt. Ed. Fuller’s Company, and 
were mustered in Sept. 28, 1814, for 
sixty days: 


Benjamin 


Benj. Rollins, John Marden, Samuel Carr, 
Jr., Benjamin Morrill, Ephraim Cross, Mil- 
ton Giles, James Otis, and David Keniston, 
Jr. 

The latter was always called ‘‘ In- 
fant David,’’ either because he be- 
longed to the Infantry, or because of 
his immense size and height. 

Jonathan Gile and a friend, whose 
name has been lost, were transferred 
from this company to the Fourth 
United States Regiment, Western Bri- 
gade, ordered to Vincennes and were 


at the Battle of Tippecanoe. He 
was drowned. His friend returned 
with his personal effects and dying 
message. 

Before taking leave of the military 
history of the town I wish to put on 
record the following, though it may 
not be in chronological order : 

The following named men were 
mustered into the United States ser- 
vice from New Hampshire in the 
‘* War of the Rebellion’’ under call 
of July 2, 1862, and subsequent calls 
and assigned to the quota of North- 
field, or went prior to the date given, 
or were natives of Northfield who en- 
listed elsewhere : 


First Regiment—Abe Libby. 

Second Regiment—Edmund Sanders. 

Third Regiment — Peter Hilton, James 
Lynch. 

Fourth Regiment—Benjamin Hannaford, 
Israel Hall, Richard Dearborn, James Til- 
ton, Winthrop Presby, James Danforth, 
Aaron Veasey, Curtis Whittier, William 
Parsons, Abram Dearborn, John Collins, 
Corp. Charles Cofran, George W. Clark, 
Thomas Benton Clark. 

Sixth Regiment—James Martin, Thomas 
King, John Johnson, Charles Marsh, Josiah 
Robbins, Charles Dinsmore, Joseph Dins- 
more. 

Seventh Regiment—Frank Edson. 

Eighth Regiment— Gideon Coty, Corp. 
Charles Arlin, George Whitcher. 

Ninth Regiment—Thomas Austin, Wal- 
lace Chase, Lucien Chase, Thomas Gile, Jr., 
Van Peabody, Walter F. Glines. Alonzo 
Hoyt, Charles H. Davis, Charles W. Tilton, 
William H. Roberts, Joseph Bennet. 

Eleventh Regiment—John W. Downes. 

Twelfth Regiment — Calvin W. Beck, 
John Dalton, Asa Witham, Ira Whitcher, 
George Niles, Frank  Braley, Cornelius 
Braley, James Farley, John Keniston, George 
Roberts, Charles Woodward, Benjamin 
Clark. Byron K. Morrison, Bill Harriot, 
Fred Keniston, Hiram Hodgdon, sutler. 

Fifteenth Regiment—Jeremiah Hall, M. 
D. surgeon, Albert McDaniel, Thomas G. 
Ames. 

Sixteenth Regiment—Ervin Hurd, Rufus 
H. Tilton, John W. Piper. 

Eighteenth Regiment — Albert 
Arthur Merrill, John W. Piper. 


Brown, 
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Veterans’ Relief Corps—Samuel C. Fi- 
field. 

First Cavalry— Charles Smart, William 
Craigue, Asa Dart, Lucien Knowles, George 
Stark, Peter Casey, George Keyes, James 
Be Gold, John Morrow, George Smith 

Heavy Artillery—Hiram H. Cross, Albert 
McDaniel, Albert Titcomb, Joseph Mills Si- 
monds, John Dinsmore. 

United States Navy— Stephen Kenney, 
Clarence H. Abbott. 

Marines — John Lyons, John Kelley, 
Joseph Sweeney, Joseph Perry, James Mc- 
Vay. 

First Massachusetts Cavalry—William C. 
Whittier, credited to Tilton. 

First United States Artillery—Abe Libby 
(reénlisted), James Morrison, Charles Stev- 
ens. 

One Hundred and Seventeenth Infantry— 
Capt. William A. Gile, credited to Frank- 


lin. 

Veteran Battalion—Charles Arlin (reén- 
listed). 

Eighth Illinois Cavalry — George R. 


Clough, credited to Evanston. Ill. 

Regular Army (under Gen. Joe Hooker)— 
Charles W. Clough, credited to New Bos- 
ton, N. H., retired for moon blindness. 

Rev. John Chamberlain was sent 
out by Governor Berry to look after 
the sick and wounded New Hamp- 
shire boys, anywhere and everywhere, 
and was pensioned by special act of 
Congress. 

So let us be proud that Northfield 
has ever done her duty according to 
her strength in helping to maintain 
one of the grandest governments in 
the world. Go past our cemeteries on 
Memorial Day and you will see the 
fluttering of the little flags that show 
how freely her blood was shed not 
only for the dear old ‘‘ Stars and 
Stripes,’’ but for the banners our fore- 
fathers bore. 

In June, 1780, Northfield was set 
off from Canterbury and incorporated 
as a parish. Mr. Nathaniel Whitcher 
was the prime mover. The Merri- 


mack and Winnipiseogee rivers formed 
its entire western and northern boun- 
daries. 


It contained 17,000 acres and 
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was in 


Rockingham county until 
1823. 

A portion of Northfield was com- 
bined with other territory, to form the 
town of Franklin, Dec. 24, 1828. But 
the same territory was re-annexed to 
Northfield, July 3, 1830, and again re- 
stored to Franklin, June 26, 1858. A 
part of two farms were severed and 
annexed to Franklin, June 27, 1861. 

The first meeting the town held 
Nov. 21, 1780, was at the house of 
John Simonds. The first tax 
sixty bushels of corn. 


was 


Six thousand dollars was voted for 
highways, allowing forty dollars for a 
day’s work. This item is presumably 
a mistake, unless we may learn from 
it the value of continental money at 
that time. 

The third town-meeting held May, 
1787, must have been a very impor- 
tant one. The record shows three 
items of business: 

Voted after choosing the modera- 
tor— 

ist. To take the Buzzil family into 
the cear of the town. 

2nd. To drink two bowls at the 
town caust. 

3d. Voted in addition to the above 
vote To drink six more on the town 
caust. 

Loudon was also a part of Canter- 
bury, set off in 1773. So, whenever 
we speak of dear old Mother North- 
field let us not forget to think kindly 
of Aunt Loudon and Grandmother 
Canterbury. 

As I have before said the first set- 
lers were from Canterbury fort. Na- 
thaniel Whitcher soon came from 
Lee and purchased 500 acres of wild 
land and established his four sons 
near and around Chestnut pond. Mr. 
Wesley Knowles’s grandfather bought 
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his farm of Mr. Whitcher, it is said, 
for a two-year-old heifer. 

Mr. Jonathan Clough came from 
Salisbury, Mass., with four children, 
in midwinter on an ox sled, with all 
their worldly possessions. The two 
sons took opposite farms on Bay Hill, 
which are still held in the family. 

Jonathan Wadleigh, a Revolution- 
ary soldier, came from Kingston to 
Bean Hill, moving later to the farm 
next below the reservoir. His son, 
Peter Wadleigh, one of the leading 
men of the town, was a judge of the 
court of sessions when Merrimack 
county was organized in 1823. 

Four Hill brothers came from Salis- 
bury, Mass., and bought farms on 
and near Bay Hill. They were coop- 
ers and were attracted by the oak 
timber. The Cofrans came from 
Pembroke, the Winslows from Lou- 
don, and the Browns from Notting- 
ham. 

A large family of Giles came from 
Exeter and purchased a large tract of 
land, some 414 acres, southwest of 
the centre of the town, where the fam- 
ily removed. 

The Gerrishes came from Bristol, 
England, to Newbury, Mass., then to 
Boston, and Henry was one of the 
first settlers of Boscawen. 

The Gliddens from Maine, and the 
Smiths from Old Hampton. 

Henry Tibbetts came from the 
Shakers, where he had brought his 
family a short time before. His son, 
Bradbury, tiring of Shaker life ran 
away and took a farm in East North- 
field, where his father and family 
came a little later. Here they both 
lived and died. The father had been 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
He had a fellow soldier named Sin- 
clair, with whom he was intimate as 


they fought side by side. The latter had 
left a young wife in his distant home 
and when he fell, mortally wounded, 
made his friend promise if he lived to 
return to carry the news of his death 
himself to her. He complied faith- 
fully with the wish of his friend and 
in due time wooed and won her for 
his bride. There were born to them 
two daughters and seven sons, three 
of whom, Hiram, Nathan, and 
Charless were physicians, and spent 
most of their lives in Louisiana. 
Charles was a surgeon in the army 
during the Civil War. 

Capt. Isaac Glines was born in 
Canterbury. His mother was a 
daughter of the first settler, Blanch- 
ard. He learned the carpenter’s 
trade at Salem, Mass., and used to 
take men and materials and return 
home summers and erect first-class 
houses. He was captain of the 
‘* Home Guards ’”’ at Salem, and after 
his return to live at Northfield was 
captain in the State Militia. 

Robert Gray and ‘‘ Squire’’ John 
Moloney first came to Northfield as 
his help. The latter became sheriff 
and did an extensive business in the 
surrounding counties. After his 
death his numerous family moved 
West. Some are now living in Chi- 
cago. 

Thomas Chase came from Concord 
to the Cross settlement. He was by 
tradé a baker, but his father-in-law 
on his marriage bestowed many broad 
and fruitful acres on his bride as her 
marriage portion. He abandoned his 
chosen calling and became a thrifty 
farmer, adding from time to time, to 
his extensive farm until he became 
possessed of some five or six hundred 
acres. 


Dr. Alexander Thompson Clark 
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came from Londonderry and read 
medicine with Dr. Lerned of Hopkin- 
ton. 

In 1802 he came to Northfield after 
one or two years’ practice in Canada. 
He was Fellow of New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society and died sud- 
denly in 1821, leaving six children. 

Stephen Chace came to Northfield 
in 1775 and built the first fulling mill 
in the parts where the Granite mill 
now stands. He lived in the house 
still standing at the entrance of Bay 
street, where he kept tavern. He 
owned all the land east and south of 
his mill for a considerable distance. 
He surrendered his business to his 
son, Benjamin, who put in a carding 
machine and continued it until sold 
to Jeremiah Tilton, who paid $400 for 
the mill and four acres of land in 
1820. He lived in a tenement over 
the mill until his new brick house 
near by was built. He was twice 
burned out and each time enlarged 
his plant, doing a prosperous business 
until his death in 1863. 

Oak Hill was for many years called 
Foss Hill. Two brothers of the name 
owned all the land between the Pond 
Brook (now Phillips Brook) and the 
Canterbury line. There was a large 
family of Kenistons, one of Kenisons, 
and one of Kennersons, no relation- 
ship being claimed. 

The following is copied from an 
ancient book called ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Documents and Records relating to 
New Hampshire at different periods: ” 


Northfield Apr. the 11th ye : : 1786 
This is to sartify a greeable to an Act 
Past the 3: ye: : 1786 a trew a Count of 
all the Males poles is 75 and the number of 
women and children is 274. 


William Perkins, Select- 
75 William Forest, pan 
274 Thomas Cross, . 
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I would like, if time permitted, to 
speak of many more of the noble men 
and women who came from time to 
time to make Northfield their home ; 
who erected its churches, founded its 
schools, and gave theirtime and ener- 
gies to the various industries of its 
every-day life ; but I am now obliged 
to take leave of legitimate history, 
and without regard to chronology 
take an incident here and there, and 
acting the part of the oldest inhabi- 
tant bring to you in hurried detail a 
few disconnected stories, showing the 
ambitions and doings of the past. 
There seems to have been some- 
thing akin to rivalry even in those 
good old times. When Mr. Gilman 
built his barn, the first one in town, 


‘his next door neighbor built one 


twenty-five feet longer. 

‘* Squire’’ Glidden, seeing no rea- 
son why he should not have as big a 
barn as any one, built one the next 
year longer by twenty-five feet and 
larger. Dr. Clark built a fine /wo- 
story house, and Squire Moloney built 
a finer one, close by, ‘Aree stories 
high. The great September gale un- 
roofed this house and when it was re- 
paired one story was taken off. 

Squire Moloney and Squire Glid- 
den were always candidates for politi- 
cal honors, and were buying votes the 
whole year round. Some of Molo- 
ney’s purchased votes went one year 
to elect Mr. Glidden, so the former 
charged the latter, for a whole barrel 
of rum, as the price of the votes he 
had stolen. 


Ezekial Moore used to carry the 
mail on horseback from Concord, 
through Canterbury, over Bay Hill, 
So you 


as far as Gilmanton Corner. 
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see ‘‘ Rural Delivery’’ is no new 
thing. He began in 1798, and gave 
his business to his neighbor, Tallant, 
in 1812—fourteen years. 


The first manufacturing within the 
limits of the town was by four Cross 
brothers on a brook bearing their 
name, now called Phillips Brook, en- 
tering the Merrimack opposite the 
Webster place, where the Plummer 
brothers now reside. Here, close to 
Oak Hill, they established a grocery 
store, tailor's shop, carding machine, 
and fulling mill, sawmill, cooper’s 
shop, grist-mill, and a jewelry manu- 
facturing shop, making a specialty of 
gold beads. Other business gathered 
around then, such as shoeing shops 
for man and beast, and a shop where 
earthern and wooden ware was made. 
Their freighting was all done by 
boats on the Merrimack, and a ferry 
connected them with Boscawen. 

Some of this business went later to 
the Centre, after the building of the 
Old Meeting House. Of the four 
sawmills, three tanneries, and four 
cooper’s shops, once doing good 
business in town, not one remains. 


The earliest schools were often kept 


in, private houses. The first houses 
were all of the same general style, 
made of logs, with a rock chimney at 
one end, where, in winter, a roaring 
fire was kept, with unseasoned, un- 
cleft wood. There were two holes on 
either side of the walls, each furnished 
with a single pane of glass. There 
was one on Bay Hill, one at the Cen- 
tre, and Hodgdon, and perhaps one 
at Oak Hill, and only male teachers 
were employed. 


Master Gleason at the Centre, had 
from sixty to eighty pupils. He 
boarded round and John Forrest was 
charged with the duty of carrying 
him a bottle of cider each day. Once 
by mistake or purposely the bottle 
was filled from the vinegar barrel. At 
the usual time, after the wear and 
tear of the morning hours, the master 
repaired to the closet, where the cider 
was wont to be kept, and dispensed 
with a good stout drink before he dis- 
covered his mistake. Speechless with 
rage and vinegar he could only shake 
his fist in the face of the boy, at the 
same time giving such power of ex- 
pression to his face as would have 
been highly applauded on the stage. 
John was promised a good flogging 
and the master wore a sour look the 
rest of the day. 

Dudley Leavitt, the astronomer and 
almanac maker, used to teach at the 
Hodgdon, and board with his sister 
on Bean Hill, always going on foot. 
Masters Thorn, Bowles, and Sutton 
were the most ancient teachers, most 
of whom excelled in arithmetic. It 
is said that Master Thorn, being cor- 
nered by Moses Batchelder on a sum, 
went to Master Abram Simonds, one 
of the best learned men of the town, 
who refused te assist him, but that he 
sat down with Benjamin Winslow, 
who could not cipher but who did it 
in his head, while the teacher wrote 
it down in figures. 

Sally Thornton was the first female 
teacher. She used also to preach. 


It was a long established custom for 
the big boys to sell the ashes and buy 
rum for the last day of school. Good 
Mother Winslow being present, once, 
when forestick, backlog, and all came 
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rolling out on the hearth and nearly 
suffocated them all before they could 
be righted, spoke right out, and said, 
‘*Tt were better to sell the ashes for 
shovel and tongs than to buy rum for 
the scholars.’’ She was silenced at 
once by a voter present, who said, 
‘*Let ’um have their rum—let 'um 
have it. It’ll dothem as much good 
as salt does sheep once in a while.’’ 
And so the ashes did not go for shovel 
and tongs. 


I should not wish to say that North- 
field people were worse than others in 
using spirituous liquor, but the first 
traders all kept it, and Saturday 
nights, men, boys, and all were in the 
habit of going with their jugs fora 
large or small quantity of it. No 
public gathering was in order without 
it. Mr. Jeremiah Kimball, who 
traded at the Centre many years, 
used to say, ‘‘He had sold rum 
enough there to fill the whole valley, 
so that a vessel could float above the 
treetops, straight from Sanbornton 
Bridge to the Canterbury line.’’ 

Let it be said to the credit of the 
good people, however, that right there 
the temperance reform began in this 
wise. There was to be a quarterly 
meeting at the Old Meeting House, 
and Squire Samuel Forrest, who often 
went with his team to Portsmouth for 
supplies for the merchants and others, 
was charged with the duty of deliver- 
ing a barrel of New England rum in 
season for the anticipated gathering. 
No reason was given for the delay, 
but the good cheer did not arrive un- 
til time for the afternoon service. The 
meeting was postponed, and the bar- 
rel tapped without being unloaded 
from the wagon, and all drank their 


fill. Elder Mahew Clark was to 
preach the afternoon sermon. As he 
ascended the long stairs to the little 
pulpit beneath the sounding board, 
he looked down on the elders and peo- 
ple half asleep from the effects of their 
libations. 

He took for his text, ‘‘ Woe to 
drunkardsof Ephraim.’’ Nothing like 
that sermon was ever heard before, 
either in manner, matter, or effect. 

Rum began at once to be excluded 
from religious gatherings, funerals, 
and weddings, and Mr. Forrest is 
said then to have declared that he 
would never haul another drop of rum 
from Portsmouth or elsewhere. Rev. 
Liba Conant, who long preached 
there used to relate that he once at- 
tended an ordination at Loudon, 
where liquor was furnished and a fife 
and drum were used to call the people 
to the afternoon service. 


Mr. Moses Winslow says that while 
the town was hesitating over the 
building and location of the Old 
Meeting House, Mr. Peter Wadleigh 
and others began one on the plain, 
just above Kendegeda brook, but it 
was burned, perhaps purposely. 
There is no record of it. 

The Old Meeting House was built 
by the town and money appropriated 
for some years to pay for preaching, 
and a committee chosen to see to the 
supply at each annual town-meeting. 


The first bridge over the Winnipis- 
eogee river was a few rods east of the 
present structure, by the Firth mill, 
and was made of birch logs in 1763. 
The town voted $300 ‘‘ old tenner,’’ 
to help build it, and it was used for 
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horses as well as pedestrians. It wes 
over this bridge that Mr. Runnels 
says the Burleys passed on their way 
to their new home in Sanbornton. 
Let us imagine we are in sight. First 
comes Mrs. Burley on horseback, 
with the two youngest children in her 
arms. Behind her was a bag contain- 
ing a bushel and a half of meal. In 
a bed tick, thrown over the horse, 
was the barnyard poultry. There 
were holes cut in the lower portions, 
on either side, for breathing places 
for the birds, out of which their heads 
protruded. Mr. Burley followed on 
foot, with the two older boys and two 
cows. 

A better bridge was built with the 
assistance of Canterbury, in 1784, 
which was carried away by an ice 
freshet in 1824. Another took its 
place at once. This one fell in 1839, 
with a six-horse stage full of passen- 
gers on it. None of them lost their 
lives, but several were thrown into 
the water and otherwise injured, and 
later recovered damages of the town. 
But one of the horses was rescued. 

There was also a bridge over the 
river, close by the Holmes, now the 
“Tilton mills,’’ built by subscription. 
Squire Nathaniel Holmes was the 
prime mover. Mr. John Dearborn, 
father of Joseph P., furnished the 
lumber and much of the labor. Mr. 
Holmes wished to use a house stand- 
ing over the river as a boarding 
house. He purchased the Philip 
Clough farm of which this house was 
the center, embracing the land where 
the first seminary stood, and as far 
south as the fair grounds. To improve 
its value, he laid out athree-rod road, 
across the farm to the Colony road, 
buying a strip of land of Mr. Cate. 
This road, past Mr. Holmes’s house, 
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by the mill, over the bridge, and as 
far south as the Colony road, was on’ 
his own land and was never a high- 
way until Park street was laid out, in 
1857, and extended across the plain 
to the Kendegeda bridge. 

An old sawmill stood at the east 
end of this bridge, which was built in 
old Colonial times, no one knows 
when. It was purchased by the rail- 
road and in course of time demolished. 
The bridge, too, was not a very sub- 
stantial structure. One end fell into 
the river, and the other was pulled 
down. 


The route of the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal railroad, as first surveyed, 
in 1844, after crossing the brook on 
the plains, bore to the east, crossing 
the fields back of Jason Foss’s build- 
ings and B. F. Cofran’s, along the 


side of the hill toa point a little above 
the ‘‘ Granite Mills,’’ where the de- 
pots were to be located. The village 
people were not thus to be left out, 
and raised such a clamor that the 
present course was granted, thus add- 
ing two long cuts and two bridges to 
the cost of construction. 
The road was opened to Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, May 22, 1848, with great 
All day the citizens of 
Northfield and Sanbornton Bridge 
were transported to Concord and back 
free of charge. 


rejoicing. 


Mr. Hunt, in his Centennial ad- 
dress, tells of a Mrs. Colby who 
used to warp her webs on the apple 
trees; also of the many women and 
children who used to braid hats and 
pick berries, sometimes for the entire 
support of large families, but Mrs. 
John Simonds without doubt excelled 
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them all. Her son, Thomas, used to 
tell of a fine suit of clothes she wove 
and made for him, using only bear’s 
hair and thistledown, and that they 
passed for broadcloth when he wore 
them up to Danville Green to muster. 


It was quite the custom for the fe- 
male teachers, even if they had fifty 
or sixty scholars and boarded round, 
to spin and weave a web of cloth each 
term in some friendly home in the 
neighborhood. 


Mr. Dockham, who had charge of 
erecting the first seminary building, 
told methat it was begun without any 
plans or estimates. They were to 
erect a house seventy feet long, forty 
wide, and two stories in height. 

Those of you who remember the 
location of the ‘‘ United Panoplian ”’ 
reading-room, and the primary school- 
room will not wonder at their unsuit- 
able location. Warren Hill made the 
bricks for it from the clay bank, back 
of the Granite mills, Colonel Cofran 
burned them, and Isaac Bodwell laid 
the walls. 


1In December, 1835, Rev. Geo. Storrs 
attempted to deliver an antislavery lecture in 
the Methodist church, now the town house, 
but was dragged from his knees while in 
prayer, preliminary to his address, by a dep- 
uty sheriff on a warrant charging him with 
being an idle and disorderly person, going 
about the town and county disturbing the 
public peace. 


His trial took place the next day 
and he was acquitted. 

Northfield cannot boast of any man 
of extraordinary fame. We have 
furnished no president, no governor, 
no Hobson or Dewey, but among the 


1 Greeley’s ‘‘ History of the Great Rebellion.” 
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residents of the olden time was a pre- 
eminently lazy man and a wonderful 
story teller. The former, William 
Glines, was generally known by the 
attractive name of ‘‘ Old Cartnap,’’ 
as were his descendants to the latest 
generation. The old fellow had met 
with the men of the neighborhood to 
work out the highway tax. He was 
slow and in everybody’s way, and 
gladly accepted their suggestion to 
get under a cart by the roadside, and 
sleep while they worked out his tax. 
Just how much he slept is not told, 
as he was pelted from time to time 
with clods and dirt by the fun-loving 
men and boys. His mother was a 
Cartwright, a noble family in Boston, 
and thus had a right (wright) to the 
Cart. His wife, Hannah Hancock, 
was a niece of John Hancock, who 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Let it be said also that his 
seeming indolence may have been 
caused by the hardships of his youth- 
ful service in the Revolutionary War 
in which he suffered the privations of 
prison life. Two of his sons, who 


went to the West, became prosperous 
and wealthy men, the one at Findlay, 
and the other at Marietta, Ohio. 

The story teller, Grandsire Hall, 
used to sit on winter evenings, in the 
chimney corner, and tell of the won- 


derful things that used to happen 
when he was a boy. He used to tell 
of a snow storm that came the last day 
of April. At first, it was only an 
inch of show and an inch of hail on 
top of it. Then for years, it wasa 
foot of snow and a foot of hail on 
top of it, and as time passed on it 
became a rod of snow and a rod on 
top of it. 


Mr. Simonds, familiarly called 
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**Uncle Tom,’’ was very weather- 
wise, and used 
neighborhood 


to go about the 
announcing a storm 
coming, as his eye, that wasn’t 
there, had pained him all night, and 
the almanac said the 
** apodging.”’ 


moon was 


But the quaintest of all quaint peo- 
ple was the family of Sergeant Blanch- 
ard. His two dwarf sons, stubbing 
about town, wearing stovepipe hats 
given them by the fun-loving boys, 
were, like ‘‘ Falstaff’s recruits,’’ 
tensely comical. Nature had played 
with them physically, with 
such wonderful uniformity, that half 
the well matched yokes of oxen in 


in- 


havoc 


town, for years, were named for them, 
‘* Billy and Jerry.’’ The father had 
been in the army and was every inch 
a soldier. 

It is said that at his wife’s funeral, 
dazed by his grief, 


perhaps, and 


having in mind the long procession 
as it followed him over the 


snow, 
thought he was conducting a dress 
parade, and called out ‘‘Halt!’’ He 
then proceeded to tell them that 
‘*forty year ago I shot a ‘beer’ on 
this very spot.’’ Then calling out 
‘‘forward march,’’ they proceeded. 
A few months later his daughter 
went in haste to a neighbor's and 
said, ‘‘ Dad’s mighty bad off! Aint 
gwine ter live long, want to get 
something good to read to him. 
Wont yer lend me yer last year’s 
almanack !”’ 

Warren H. Smith was for many 
years preéminently the business man 
of the town. He began building rail- 
roads in 1847, more than a half cen- 
tury ago, when thirty years of age, 


having previously for some years 
xxx-—3 
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farmed extensively in summer and en- 
gaged winters in lumbering. His 
first contract commenced two miles 
below Sanbornton Bridge and ex- 
tended to Warren, sixty-four miles. 
Later from Warren to Wells River, 
twenty-two miles. Then, in 1848, he 
built five miles on the Manchester & 
Lawrence, also from Wells River to 
St. Johnsbury in He then 
went to Connecticut in 1853, for a 
contract on the Fishkill & Provi- 
dence, and thence to Tennessee. He 
built eleven miles on the Suncook 
and fifteen on the Sugar River road, 
twenty-five miles from Cohasset to 
Duxbury, thirty-eight on the Mont- 
pelier and Wells River, and nine and 
a half on the Franconia Notch. 
Nearly all these contracts included 
grading, track laying, masonry, and 
bridging, and required a large force 
of laborers. 


1850. 


Joseph Gerrish was for many years 
the leading farmer of the town. His 
farm consisted of many acres of both 
intervale and upland. He erected 
spacious barns and a large and com- 
modious house. He possessed good 
horses, ample means, and a family of 
thirteen children. He lived gener- 
ously and was looked up to and re- 
spected as one of the most substantial 
farmers in the town. Hedied in 1851, 
leaving three highly cultivated and 
fruitful farms to his sons, none of 
whom now live, and scarcely an acre 
of land still remains in the family 
name. Mr. Gerrish, in the early 
part of the Revolutionary War, 
erected a still and manufactured 
whiskey from potatoes of his own 
raising, but abandoned the business 
after peace was restored. 
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1 Hon. Asa P. Cate was perhaps the most 
eminent public man of the town where he 
spent the whole of his useful life. He was a 
lawyer of note, a judge of Probate for Merri- 
mack county, a senator and president of the 
senate, a liberal friend of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary, stiperintendent 
of school for many years, county solicitor, 
railroad commissioner, his party’s candidate 
for governor, and the founder of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank. 


He had also the following military 
record: He was lieutenant of the 
Second Company of Light Infantry in 
the Thirty-eighth Regiment in “1833, 
promoted to captain the year follow- 
ing, major in 1837, lieutenant-colonel 
the next year, and colonel in 1839. 


I cannot close without paying due 
tribute to the natural beauty and at- 
tractiveness of this my native town, 
to the dear ones long since passed on 


before, who watched over my child- 
hood and the earnest teachers who 
guided my wayward feet along the 
often rugged path of knowledge, to 
the man of God who so earnestly set 
before us the things that make for 
peace and right living, to the noble 
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Note—Authorities drawn upon: Runnell’s ‘ 
History of New Hampshire ;’’ “‘ Adjutant General’s Records ;”’ 


‘History of Sanbornton;”’ 


institution which was once the joy 
and pride of us all, where noble and 
wise men and women showed us the 
curious things of nature, art, and sci- 
ence, which have made so many of 
our lives rich in thought, feeling, 
knowledge, and reminiscence. 

Coming back after some years’ 
sojourn upon the prairies of the West 
I appreciate more than ever the 
charming variety of hill and dale and 
noble forest. How forcibly does my 
heart respond to the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the poet Goldsmith, in his 
‘* Deserted Village,’’ a sentiment as- 
sented to by so many, who, in distant 
homes, long ever for the dear scenes 
of childhood : 


In all my wanderings round this world of 
care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given my 
share— ; 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble 
down, 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose, 

And, as an hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue 

Pants to the place from whence at first she 
flew, 

I still had hopes my long vexations past 

Safe to return—and die at home at last. 


bowers to lay me 


Potter’s “* Military 
Professor Hunt's “‘ Centennial 


Address ;’’ “‘ Papers of the Late Judge Nesmith;’’ Mrs. Mary A. Jones; Mrs. William Clough ; 


Mrs. Jason Foss ; 


Mrs. F. S. Spencer, and others. 
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SHAT capital must hence- 
forth reckon with or- 
ganized labor is conclu- 
sively demonstrated by 
the outcome of the re- 

cent great Pennsylvania coal strike. 
The prominent position and impor- 
tant function of the labor union as an 
industrial-social fraternity, enabling 
the laborer to demand just wages 
and assuring him the moral and 
financial support of his fellow-work- 


men is evident to all. From small 


beginnings the labor union, like the 


grain of mustard seed, has waxed 
and increased until to-day it basks in 
the genial rays of success. Almost 
every conceivable department of in- 
dustrial activity is to-day represented 
in the immense army of organized 
labor, which is arrayed for aggres- 
sive action only when such aggres- 
siveness is imperativly demanded as 
a means of self-preservation. Sub- 
mitting his grievances to arbitration, 
the laborer now has those who cham- 
pion his cause, and who, through the 
strength afforded them by united 
thousands, are in a position to com- 
mand a respectful audience with the 
employer. To those familiar with 
growth and recent victories of labor 
unions, the question arises, ‘‘ Whence 
came they? In what social or indus- 
trial customs or organizations did the 
labor union have its beginning ?’’ 
Simultaneously with.the growth of 
trade unions might be noted another 
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mercantile organization, whose pur- 
pose, likewise, is self-protection, but 
which looks also to the expansion of 
trade and commerce and _ general 
municipal improvement. The board 
of trade combines in almost every 
city the more progressive citizens, 
especially the mercantile classes, and 
seeks to promote the general social 
and material welfare of the commu- 
nity. Measures for the public weal, 
fairs, carnivals, trade week, are all 
promoted by the board of trade, to- 
gether with any other methods for 
extending trade, municipal improve- 
ment and the general economic good. 
In so far as this mercantile protective 
organization seeks to establish uni- 
formity in the prices of commodities, 
prescribes methods, or makes any 
other regulations looking to the pro- 
tection of the interests of its mem- 
bers, it corresponds closely to the 
merchant guild of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In fact, it may 
safely be asserted that the board 
of trade and labor union had their 
origin in the merchant and craft 
guilds respectively. So close is the 
analogy in more ways than one, that 
a review of the English guild will 
throw much light upon the modern 
labor union and board of trade. 

The guild was a fraternal, indus- 
trial organization which flourished in 
England, France, and Germany from 
the twelfth to sixteenth centuries. 
There were two varieties, merchant 
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guilds and craft guilds. The gen- 
eral purpose of these was to encour- 
age and protect home industries, 
manufactures, and commerce by 
means of rules for the regulation of 
trade. The guild merchant existed 
earlier, and was composed of mer- 
chant citizens and craftsmen, enjoy- 
ing certain privileges and under obli- 
gation to regulate production of 
goods, market prices, and distribu- 
tion. 

Craft guilds were the outgrowth of 
merchant guilds and mark the differ- 
entiation of trades. They were com- 
posed of individuals who 
carried on the business on their own 
account, journeymen, skilled work- 
men receiving wages, and appren- 
tices, who 


masters, 


served a certain time, 
usually seven to learn the 
trade. Like merchant guilds, they 
were intimately connected with muni- 
cipal administration, fulfilling indus- 
trial, social, philanthropic, political, 
and religious functions. The main 
objections to the guild system are 
that it necessitated industrial unifor- 
mity, and thus discouraged competi- 
tion, that it tended to create class 
distinction, and that its connec- 
tion with municipal administration 
changed its proper function to that of 
a semi-political organization. 

From a careful study of the guild 
system and the times in which it was 
a powerful influence, it will be seen 
that it fostered and developed those 
elements of national life on the prop- 
er growth of which depends a na- 
tion’s material well-being. If we 
seek to ascertain the departments of 
social activity, on a right ordering of 
which economic progress is essentially 
dependent, we find that finance is de- 
termined by various other branches, 


years, 


chief which are industries, 
commerce, education, and society, in 
its limited sense of social organiza- 
tions. This fact we immediately 
recognize in the pecuniary affairs of 
a nation, which are improved by an 


among 


increased manufacture, sale, or ex- 
change of commodities, an extensive 
foreign trade, a high degree of intel- 
ligence among the merchant class, 
and a healthy, well-balanced social 
life. 

The guild encouraged and pro- 
tected all branches of social activity. 
It matters not in what department we 
search, in branch the influ- 
guild organization is 


every 
ence of the 


seen, 


Thus industry was promoted 


by measures protecting home indus- 
tries and restricting the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactured articles. 
Partial or complete monopoly of 
home trade was secured by restric- 
tions, placed on all who were not 
members. Guild members could buy 
and sell before any others, and all 
who did not belong to a guild were 
also compelled at times to pay taxes. 
As the use of articles of foreign 
manufacture was regarded as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
home producer, their 
was restricted. 


introduction 
In the process of 
production and consumption guild 
supervision was still more marked. 
Raw material was, in most cases, 
hard to obtain by reason of its scar- 
city, remoteness of market, poor 
means of transportation, and the 
limited resources at the command of 
individual masters. Combined pur- 
chases were made by the guild, and 
the whole amount was divided 
among the masters at reasonable 
prices. To guard against fraud in 
the manufacture of materials, the 
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quality of goods and fair prices were 
guaranteed by the guild, and, to pro- 
tect itself, it exercised, through its 
warden, the right to regulate appren- 
ticeships, tools, time, methods 
work and materials used. 


of 
Disputes 
in trade matters were commonly re- 
ferred to the guild for settlement. 
Commerce was encouraged by a 
policy which looked to English pres- 
tige among maritime nations as its 
ultimate aim. To be sure, commerce 
was not yet developed to an extent 
comparable with that which it has 
since attained, but the first steps 
taken now were conducive to lasting 
results. Wider commercial privi- 
leges were obtained by the establish- 
ment or patronage of foreign staples, 
which were ports for commercial ex- 
change. These were also established 
at home, and in these home interests 
One of the most im- 
portant measures taken was the re- 
quirement that the conduct of Eng- 
land's trade should be in the hands 
of English shippers and in English 
manned ships. 


were protected. 


Necessities and de- 
sirable products were imported with- 


out duties. Such a policy tended 


to furnish a basis of naval power 
through the merchant marine thus 
established. 


Education was less frequently the 
object of careful supervision, yet this 
was also fostered, as is shown in the 
ordinances of some of the guilds re- 
turned in obedience to the writs of 
Richard II. These provided for 
schools and furnished schoolmasters. 
Schools were comparatively few in 
those days and methods of instruc- 
tion were correspondingly crude. 
Industrial education was chiefly 
sought after, and nearly all teaching 
was domestic, being done by the 
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master or his wife after work. The 
guild required masters to teach ap- 
prentices a trade, and the rudiments 
of an education. 

That social life was strengthened 
is shown conclusively. This was 
done through measures that were 
social, philanthropic, eleemosynary, 
economic, and religious. One of the 
most noticeable facts of guild organi- 
zation is that in nearly all women 
were admitted on an equal footing 
with men. The guild was a confed- 
eration of the weak, based on mutual 
self-help and protection. Its philan- 
thropic and eleemosynary work was 
most important. Sick, poor, and 
aged members were cared for ; losses 
by robbery were made good; funeral 
rites were performed over the dead, 
and attendance was compulsory ; 
loans of money were advanced, and 
sometimes marriage doweries were 
given. In some instances travelers 
fed and lodged, roads, town 
walls, and bridges were repaired and 
churches ornamented. The destitute 
dead were buried at the guild’s ex- 
pense ; widows and orphans were re- 
lieved, and mutual assistance was 
rendered whenever there was lack of 
work. The connection of the town 
guild with traveling plays and pro- 
ductions of their own at fairs was 
most marked at York and Coventry. 
The plays were often of a religious 
setting but always interesting, and 
through them increased trade was 
brought to a town. 

Religious faith was intensified and 
worship was provided for and sus- 
tained. Pilgrims were fed, sheltered, 
and assisted. A high code of moral- 
ity and social discipline was main- 
tained. Masses for deceased mem- 
bers were held and at these prayers 


were 
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were prescribed for the members. A 
common chapel or altar was sus- 
tained and church ornaments were 
supplied. Some of the guilds were 
created for the preservation of sacred 
rites, relics, or worship of patron 
saint. The ecclesiastical element is 
most conspicuous in the guilds of 


Norwich. This is seen especially in 


the Guild of St. George, St. Kather- 
ine’s Guild, the Guild of St. Christo- 
pher, the Tailors of Norwich, and 
the Young Scholars at Lynn. 

The guild system was an immedi- 
ate cause of the establishment of a 
national financial policy. 


Although 
this policy was better developed later 
under the mercantile system, yet its 
foundation may be seen in the great 
impetus given trade, which, in turn, 
created a demand for money, and an 
increased appreciation of accumu- 
lated treasure. It was the policy of 
England at that time to hoard up the 
precious metals and to prohibit their 
circulation to foreign parts. This 
policy afterwards abandoned, 
through the advocacy of Thomas 
Mun, as being destructive to a favor- 
able balance of trade. 

Though it is asserted by some that 
the guild necessitated industrial uni- 
formity and discouraged competition, 
the assertion has little weight as an 
objection. At this time new proc- 
esses had not yet been introduced, 
so that industrial relations were sta- 
ble. Manufacture was still con- 
ducted on the domestic plan and the 
output was not in excess of the de- 
mand. Hand work did not produce 
implements and materials in such 
abundance as machinery soon after- 
wards did,’ and consequently there 
was no sharp competition as to-day. 
The distinction between employer 


was 
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and employed was not pronounced, 
for industries were in an embryonic 
state and had not yet become suffi- 
ciently extensive and diversified as 
to require large expenditure of 
money in conducting them. Master, 
journeyman, and apprentice worked 
side by side on the same social plane, 
and it was only a matter of time 
when the apprentice might become a 
master. Thus we see that in many 
respects uniformity was desirable for 
the stage of development in which 
industry was now conducted. Indi- 
vidual not advanta- 
geously both buy material and manu- 
facture and sell goods. When the 
guild bought the raw material needed 
by all, and apportioned it equally 
among the masters, receiving there- 
for a reasonable compensation, it was 
done for the general welfare. Under 
guild supervision the rights of all 
were protected equally, and the scar- 
city of complaints is a valuable testi- 
mony for guild justice. A uniform 
grade of goods was conducive to con- 
stancy in trade. The customer then 
had a guarantee that all the material 
was of a standard quality, and great- 
er confidence was thus felt than in 
later times of ‘‘ shoddy’”’ 


masters could 


material, 
produced oftentimes under individual 
competition on the /a/sser-faire prin- 
ciple. 

Although objection is made that a 
class distinction was created, this is 
far from being true. On the con- 
trary, membership in the guilds was 
open to the industrious and upright 
of all classes. We know from Chau- 
cer’s prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales’’ that persons of high estate 
did not hesitate to belong to the fra- 
ternities, and to appear in public in 
the uniform livery prescribed. The 
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Guild of the Trinity at Coventry 
could count Henry IV and Henry 
VI among its brethren. The Guild 
of St. St. Catherine’s 
church, near the Tower of London, 
boasted of Henry VIII and Wolsey. 
Gentlemen of birth, lords, 
and knights, who did not accept the 
privilege of 
them, 


Barbara of 


noble 


offered 
deeply con- 
cerned whether artisans and farmers 


membership 
would not be 
had organizations or not since they 
would not frequent the company of 
those whom they regarded as infer- 
iors. It is sufficiently evident from 
the records that the best of spirit pre- 
vailed among members of all crafts 
and stages of society. 

The connection of the guild with 
municipal government was a neces- 
sity of the times. Neither was very 
highly developed and each had much 
to gain by cooperation. The guild 
had not existed long and municipali- 
ties were coming into being, thus, by 
mutual assistance, the highest inter- 
The 
municipality was benefited by the 
regulation of the guild in industries 
and those interests which affected the 
welfare of the town or city. 


ests of each were subserved. 


On the 
other hand, municipal regulation of 
the guild, in order to secure good 
quality, fair prices, wages, and con- 


ditions of work was necessary. Com- 
munication and transportation were 
then but poorly developed. The 
roads were in wretched condition, 
and canals and railroads did not then 
exist. The guild the chief 
agency in establishing the independ- 
ence of municipalities. 


was 


Among the 
townsmen it secured an increasing 
cohesion and unity by the fraternal 
bonds of obligation put upon them. 
In many instances it procured the 
emancipation of towns by buying 
charters and extenuu privileges. 
In the extension of the franchise the 
guild was a most important factor. 
Membership in the order for a year 
and a day made a tenant in villain- 
age a free man, as all its members 
were. Freedom, justice, and self- 
government were insisted upon. 

The guild system, we have seen, 
was the product of its times, and, in 
many respects, resembled its modern 
substitute. It was of great benefit to 
industry when industry could not 
regulate its own methods and details. 
Incidentally ‘‘ it fulfilled a variety of 
functions for the discharge of which, 
in later times, a more distinct and 
complicated system has supervened.”’ 
It was the soul of industry, the center 
of social life, and precursor of muni- 
cipal corporations. 
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Y experience was still 
meager and my in- 
come woefully small, 
es a when by some unex- 

plained turn of the 
wheel of Fate, a case was placed in 
my care which well nigh caused me 
to cry ‘ peccavi’! 
cover by the 


bs 7 Ww 


I could not dis- 
most attentive study 
one scrap of evidence from which to 
build a successful case, to say noth- 
ing of a logical argument, and if 
that of which I am going to tell you 
had not come to my knowledge just 
in the nick of time I am afraid I 
should not have succeeded.”’ 

Thus spoke James Hobart to a 
number of boon companions as they 
sat one evening about his 
hearth. 


cozy 
Hobart was one of the keen- 
est lawyers for miles around and this 
preface interested us greatly. A close 
observer and student of human na- 
ture, he had risen to success by inces- 
sant hard work and application to 
business, and his past experience 
was full of incidents, some pathetic, 
some romantic, and some unusual, 
such as come but seldom to a man. 
But any of them could be made inter- 
esting by his inimitable skill as a ra- 
conteur. We drew up closer to the fire 
and lighting fresh cigars settled our- 
selves to listen. 

“A lady came to my office one day, 
a little pale lady, the lines of whose 
face bespoke suffering and disquiet, 
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tuthor. 


one of those irresponsible 


people 
whom the Almighty never intended 
to buffet alone the trials and hard- 
ships of existence. 


Totally unac- 
quainted with business or anything 
pertaining to it; a frail littlhe woman 
who was reduced to tears by pity and 
went into hysterics at a hard word, 
but, withal, a lady, with that inde- 
scribable something about her which 
stamps a woman, or a man as to that, 
as belonging to the upper class. 

‘* She claimed to be the widow of 
Reuben Keister of the once great 
firm of Lombard & Keister, whose 
immense properties had lain in chan- 
cery since the death of Nathan Lom- 
bard, nearly twenty years before. 
Lombard had died unmarried, and 
no one supposed he had a single rela- 
tive in the whole wide world, until 
recently a distant cousin had come 
forward and laid claim to the fortune. 
Reuben Keister had died very sud- 
denly, at his office, of apoplexy, so it 
was said, and some five years before 
his partner, and as no claim had been 
made upon his share of the business, 
everyone supposed he, too, was un- 
married and alone in the world. And 


now this woman had made her ap- 
pearance and claimed to be his wife. 
She told a tale of secret marriage, an 
oath to her husband to keep silent 
until he gave her permission to tell 
about it, long years of concealment 
in accordance to her vows, and then 
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privation and the pinch of poverty 
had compelled her to make herself 
known and advance her claim. She 
told me these few meager facts with 
much of hesitancy and diffidence as 
though even now the strength of her 
vows were upon her, and respect for 
her dead husband’s wishes was her 
paramount desire. Of documentary 


evidence she had absolutely none. 


Her marriage certificate had been 
among her husband's papers, and at 
his death these had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. This in itself was a sus- 
picious fact, but it had not appealed 
to her, so simple-minded was she. 
Taken altogether it was a most un- 
satisfactory story, yet she told it with 
such a look of honest pleading in her 
eyes that I was forced against my 
better judgment to believe her and 
take up the case, besides, if, by any 
chance I should win, it would be of 
much yalue to me. 

‘‘T persuaded her to go over the 
story again and questioned her ex- 
haustively, but did not 
beyond what she 
vouchsafed at the first recital. 
was scanty enough. 


gain any 
had 
This 
She could not 
even remember the name of the town 


in which she was married; 


knowledge 


it was 
somewhere in the West, in Illinois, 
she thought. You can see what a 
subject I had to work upon. 

‘*In order to forestall the other 
claimant the suit must come before 
the bench in January, and this was 
November; short time you will ad- 
mit to procure evidence, convincing 
evidence, in a case which involved 
millions. 

‘*Well, I worked hard. I just 
buckled right down and brought 
every faculty to bear on the work in 
hand. I advertised in almost every 


paper in the West. I made a trip 
out there myself, in fact, I resolved 
myself into a private detective. I 
searched every bureau of information 
at my command. I left no stone un- 
I grew hollow eyed and 
thin in my anxiety, but not one atom 
of corroborative evidence could I 
find, still I did not question the wo- 
man’s veracity, although I am forced 
to believe that Mrs. Halliday (Mar- 
jory Keister’s mother) and I were the 
only people in the world who placed 
even the semblance of confidence in 
her assertion. 


turned. 


“ December came and was drawing 
to a close with still no advance made, 
when, one bitter cold evening, as I 
sat alone in my chambers pondering 
over the unrequited efforts of the past 
month, a note was brought to me. 
It was in a scrawling, scarcely legible 
hand and read, 

“** Come at once to No. 7 Baskin St., and you 


shall learn something about the Keister case. 
*“* ADAM MORE.’ 


‘** Adam More!’ said I to myself, 
‘why, that is the name of Lombard’s 
private secretary!’ I had learned of 
him and his peculiar attachment to 
his employer during my researches, 
and my heart bounded in anticipa- 
tion of what he might be able to tell 
me. 

‘‘T hurried into my warmest out- 
door clothes and started forth to obey 
the summons. The air was full of 
minute particles of frozen moisture and 
the keen wind dashed them against 
my face with stinging violence, but, 
bowing my head, I hastened forward, 
unmindful of the extreme cold. Bas- 
kin street was in an out of the way 
part of the city, but after fifteen min- 
utes hard walking I arrived at num- 
ber seven. A small, old-fashioned, 
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two-storied dwelling house, standing 
a little back from the street with 
small yard at the front, were the 
points I noticed as I walked up the 
short path leading to the door. I 
rang the bell and was admitted by a 
young woman, who, when I told her 
my name, turned and led the way 
down the hall. The house seemed 
buried in silence, a thick, cheerless 
silence, and my footsteps echoed 
loudly through the empty hall. My 
conductress opened a side door and we 
entered a fairly-sized room, which was 
evidently used as a sleeping room, 
for in one corner stood a great, high- 
posted bed, and in its pillowed depths 
lay aman. By the bed stood a small 
table, bearing a lighted lamp and lit- 
tered with the paraphernalia of the 
sick-room. 

‘**Mr. More’ the young woman 
said, ‘this is the gentleman you ex- 
pected,’ and without waiting for any 
answer she withdrew. 

“The occupant of the bed, I should 
say from what I could see of him, 
was, at best, an undersized man, and 
the sickness which held him a pris- 
oner had emaciated him to an alarm- 
ing degree. His hands, where they 
lay on the white bed cover, were like 
talons in their thinness. His face 
was drawn and worn, but not so 
much by sickness, I thought, as by 
the constant companionship of a 
troubled mind. A consuming secret 
had played upon him until his great 
eyes wore a haunted look. What 
added to his ghastly appearance was 
the livid line of a great wicked scar 
which zigzagged across his high, 
bulging forehead. 

‘‘He moved his hand toward me, 
and, as I advanced, said : 

‘**T did expect you Mr. Hobart, 


though I think if you had not heeded 
my summons I should have mustered 
enough strength to come to you, for, 
at last, I have made up my mind to 
rid myself of the haunting horror 
which has kept me company for 
years. 

‘““* Ah God! if Nathan Lombard 
had loved me as much as I have him 
I would. go down to my grave in si- 
lence, come what might, but my 
years have grown heavy with the 
weight of his ungratefulness, and be- 
fore I breath my last I will do justice 
to Reuben Keister’s widow! ’ 

‘‘T sat down by the bedside and 
waited for him to continue. At last 
he said, 

‘** Nathan Lombard and I were 
boys together, indeed, I was brought 
up in his father’s family, for my 


parents died when I was very young, 
and old Mr. Lombard, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, took me to live 
with him and gave me as good as 


his only son Nathan. 
together, and as 
studied together. 
model in all things. I loved him as 
if he were my own brother. 
a sturdy fellow 


We played 
grew older 
Nathan was my 


we 


He was 
and intelligent as 
could be, learning easily and seldom 
showing the few bad traits that he 
possessed, for he had a will of iron 
and a temper like a firebrand. I 
think he was insane in his moments 
of anger, but he held himself mostly 
under good control. We were both 
ardent students of natural history 
and made life a burden for the beast 
and birds which infested the woods 
about the Lombard estate. Many 
are the long tramps we took in 
search of specimens, through the 
lanes and valleys of that quiet coun- 
try township. Those were good days 
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and we were happy, and the memory 
of them in some measure compensates 
me for the heavy burdens of after 
years. 

‘‘* When he was grown to man- 
hood Nathan’s inclinations lead him 
to choose a business career, and he 
started out in company with a man 
named Reuben Keister, whom he 
had met during a short sojourn in 
the city. Keister was a good man, 
but a Jew, and, as I continued with 
Nathan in the capacity of private 
secretary, although my duties were 
not arduous, Keister grew to know 
me as a man to be depended upon, 
and he respected me and took me 
into his confidence. The business 
grew, and the firm, reaching out for 
new fields in its steady growth, estab- 
lished a branch in Ceylon. 

‘** About this time both members 
became acquainted Marjory 
Halliday. She was a peculiar girl, 
weak and changeable, and at the 
best dominated by any mind strong- 
er than her own. Strange to relate 
both Nathan and Mr. Keister, un- 
known to each other, fell in love with 
her. They were never with her at 
the same time or they must have 
known, for when one was at liberty 
the other was, perforce, confined to 
the office by the business. 

‘** When Nathan went out to Cey- 
lon to look after the firm’s interests I 
do not think that either he or Mr. 
Keister had attained one particle of 
advantage over the other in the mat- 
ter of her regard, but after Nathan’s 
departure Mr. Keister was with her 
more, and as he had no rival I sup- 
pose he gained the ascendancy. 

‘**'Phat summer Miss Halliday 
went on a trip through the West. 
Mr. Keister was called to that part of 


with 


the country by urgent business, and, 
as he knew her whereabouts, met her 
in an obscure little village in the 
state of Illinois. When he came back 
he said to me, 

“««“ More, Miss Halliday and I were 
married at C— on the 14th of July, 
and I deemed it necessary to tell you 
in order that my frequent absence 
from business might be explained. 
You know her friends were averse to 
me on account of my religion, so we 
decided after the ceremony to keep 
it secret for a time, at least. You, I 
know, will respect my wishes in the 
matter.’’ 

‘**’There was no need to caution 
me with regard to secrecy, for I 
knew well that when Nathan Lom- 
bard learned of the event there would 
be a terrible scene, and I did not 
care to be the éne to prompt it, and 
still I felt disloyal to the man whom 
I loved, but my dread of his terrible 
anger restrained me from informing 
him immediately. 

‘** A little later Nathan sent for 
me to come to him, as the business 
was getting more than he could han- 
dle by himself. I went out, but still 
refrained from telling him of Mr. 
Keister’s marriage, my courage not 
being equal to the task, and finally . 
the varied scenes and objects of inter- 
est entirely drove the matter from 
my mind. The beautiful scenery 
was a revelation to me, after my life 
between city walls, and then the 
wonderful birds and animals I saw, 
and how much I enjoyed it when on 
some rare occasion we were both 
able to take an afternoon and spend 
it together searching for and admir- 
ing the beautiful and peculiar forms 
which Nature gives to its children in 
tropical counties. Nathan was much 
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interested in the insects which we 
encountered everywhere, and particu- 
larly in the enormous and venomous 
spiders, whose bite is always fatal. 
A number of particularly fine speci- 
mens he secured and managed to 
keep them alive in captivity by care- 
ful feeding and close attention. Af- 
ter a short time the new manager 
came out and relieved us and we re- 
turned to America. I was sorry to 
leave the land where I had been so 
happy in the company of my friend 
and in leisure hours pursuing my 


favorite pastime, but Nathan was 


anxious to get back home and I 
knew he was thinking of Reuben 
Keister’s wife. 

‘** The voyage was finished at last 
and things seemed to settle down 
into the same routine which they 
had followed in the dld days, but I, 


who knew him well, saw that Nathan 
Lombard was possessed by a spirit of 
unrest, a longing for something 
which seemed within his reach yet 
always eluded him, and I knew this 
something was his partner's wife, 
and I knew also that this condition 
of affairs could not last for a great 
while for the nature of Lombard 
could not endure uncertainty. 

‘**One day I was working in a 
tiny room which opened out of the 
private office in which Nathan sat at 
his desk, busily employed on some 
neglected correspondence, when a 
clerk from the counting room opened 
the office door and ushered in Mar- 
jory. I trembled, for something told 
me that Nathan would take this op- 
portunity to tell her of his regard. 
The door stood ajar between the two 
rooms, so that I could hear distinctly 
every word they uttered and before I 
could cross the room and close it they 


had already commenced that conver- 
sation which I shall never: forget. 

““*“Ah! Mr. Lombard’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I did not know you were 
here. I called to speak to Mr. Keis- 
ter concerning some books that he 
was to purchase for me.”’ 

‘** “*T am sorry, Miss Marjory,’’ he 
had risen, for I heard him push back 
his chair, ‘‘my partner has gone 
down town but will return very soon. 
Won't you be seated? Do,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I have something to say to 
you.’’ She took the proffered seat 
and he stood before her. 

***** Miss Halliday! 
he commenced, 


Marjory !’’ 
‘‘can you not see 
that which fills my whole soul! I 
love you! Do not tell me that I am 
repugnant to you!’’ 

‘<*** Mr. Lombard,’’ cried, 
‘*tears in her eyes, ‘‘ you do not real- 
ize what you are doing. I can not 
listen to such words from you. Be 
silent, I beg of you, and let me go!’’ 

***** No,’’ he returned, ‘‘ you shall 
not go until you have explained why 
you may not listen to the honorable 
proposals of a 


you ! 


she 


man who loves 
“Oh! Mr. Lombard,” she sobbed, 
‘*Mercy! pity me! I can not listen 
neither can I tell you why,’’ and she 
covered her face with her hands. 
Upon the left hand was a curious ring 
which had been worn by Keister, 
and had been given to her more be- 
cause she admired it than as a wed- 
ding token. Nathan’s glance fell 
upon it and he recognized it instantly. 
“* He gasped, and starting forward 
seized the hand. 
‘“*** By what right do you wear 
that ring ?’’ he hissed. 
‘** Then one of the peculiarities of 
her temperament showed itself, for, 
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throwing back her head she answered 
defiantly, 

‘*««* By that right which renders it 
impossible for me to listen to your 


proposals!’’ and she sank into the 
chair again in a perfect storm of sobs 
and tears. 

‘* «The secret was out. 

‘** A look came into the face of 
Nathan Lombard which filled 
with fear; a look of inexorable 
hatred, an expression of such fiend- 
ish ferocity as one sees only once in 
a lifetime. 


me 


But he did not say a sin- 
Turning, he walked across 
the room and stood by the window 
until he had regained his composure, 
then he 


gle word. 


returned to thg sobbing 
woman still seated in the hard office 
chair. 

‘**** Mrs. Keister,’’ he sneered, 
‘“between you the secret has been 
well kept. I wish you much joy 
with your husband.’’ 

‘** Without a word she rose and 
started for the door, but when half- 
way to it she hesitated and said tim- 
idly, and very pleadingly, 

‘**** Vou will not tell, will you?’’ 

‘** He gazed intently at her for a 
moment before he answered, 

‘****Tt would be a pity to spoil so 
pretty a romance. No, I will not 
tell.’ And I, who knew him, felt 
he would keep his word. 

‘** She went out, and next day we 
heard she had gone on a long visit to 
friends in a distant city. Nathan 
flung himself into a chair and sat for 
a long time with his head clasped be- 
tween his hands, his elbows on his 
knees. I waited until he left the 
office ; then I folded up my work and 
went out also. I cannot describe the 
feeling which took possession of me 
—a vague impalpable premonition of 


something terrible, which was about 
to happen, but habit was so ingrained 
in me that I pursued my routine 
duties in my regular way. 

‘**Much to my surprise Nathan 
came to the office next morning and 
was cheery and pleasant through the 
entire day, discussing matters of 
business with his partner in his usual 
manner and showing no sign of re- 
sentment towards him, but once or 
twice, when he thought himself un- 
observed, I caught him fix such a 
look of concentrated and malignant 
hatred upon Keister as caused my 
very heart to chill with horror. 

‘*<"Phings went on in this way for 
just two weeks, when Mr. Keister, 
on coming in one morning, com- 
plained of a very bad headache; 
Nathan sympathized with him and 
advised him to rest, but Mr. Keister 
was a determined man and concluded 
to work as long as possible. About 
10 o'clock I was obliged to go into 
the inner office and surprised Nathan 
standing before an old bookcase at 
the farther end ofthe room. I say 
surprised, for he turned hastily at 
my entrance and thrust some object 
which he held into his pocket and 
said snappishly to me, 

*****T do wish, Adam, you would 
get over that uncomfortable stealthi- 
ness of yours. You make me cringe!” 

‘*T was hurt, but saying nothing 
I went about my business. Shortly 
after, Mr. Keister returned and con- 
tinued to complain of his head. 
Nathan, rather to my surprise, was 
full of solicitude, and, after sundry 
suggestions of remedies, exclaimed 
suddenly, 

‘«*** Why, it’s the very idea! I 
wonder we did not think of it before. 
You shall lie down on the watch- 
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man’s bed and have a good snooze, 
and still be close at hand in case of 
necessity.’’ 

‘**"Phis bed was a curious affair. 
It had been picked up at some auc- 
tion sale by one of the firm and in- 
stalled in the office both on account 
of its usefulness and its curiosity as a 
piece of antique furniture. It was 
built on the trundle bed manner, and 
when not in use was pushed under 
the old bookcase I have mentioned, 
and a folding cover let down, thus 
concealing it entirely from view. 
The man who stayed at the office 
nights used it between his rounds, 
and not unfrequently I had known of 
Mr. Keister or Nathan sleeping on it 
if, perchance, they should unexpect- 
edly return to the city late at night 
from some business trip. 

‘**Mr. Keister demurred at first 


but Nathan was kindly insistent, and 
turning back the cover shook up the 
mattress and finally persuaded him 


into lying down. From my desk, in 
the little room adjoining, I watched 
them. It seemed so strange to me, 
for I knew that Nathan must hate 
him and still he was so kind that I 
could not understand it at all. 

‘** Nathan, as he sat in his chair 
opposite the bed was in such a posi- 
tion that he and his partner were 
both plainly within my range of 
vision. He had entirely forgotten 
my presence. He sat intently watch- 
ing the recumbent figure. As Mr. 
Keister closed his eyes the face of 
Nathan Lombard changed, every fea- 
ture was so convulsed by such a 
spasm of malignant fury that his 
countenance no longer resembled 
that of a civilized man. He waited 
until Mr. Keister sank into a troubled 
sleep, then, rising, he walked to the 
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fireplace. Looking cautiously about’ 
he drew some tiny objects from his 
vest pocket and threw them into the 
fire. Almost immediately tiny flames 
leaped from each tiny object, and a 
faint but penetrating odor crept 
through the room. It was familiar 
to me and almost involuntarily I rec- 
ognized the thin aromatic perfume of 
the Goraka apple’s seed. Many 
times we had smelled it in the forests 
of Ceylon and commented on its fra- 
grance, but what could it mean in 
that stuffy old office? Nathan turned, 
and my eyes followed him. I was 
spellbound. I could not move or 
utter a sound. Until this day I am 
unable togexplain the terrible feeling 
which held me an unwilling specta- 
tor to the scene which followed. 

‘** Nathan stood in a crouching 
position, his head forward, his body 
rigid, and his gaze fixed intently on 
the form of Reuben Keister. 

‘**QOh, horror! the memory of it 
comes back to me as fresh as if it 
were but yesterday. There in the 
couch with the man I saw, O God! 
one of those fearful Cingalese “ Jungle 
sviders,’’ a scolopendra, which had 
been attracted by the peculiar odor 
of the burning apple seeds. It was 
fully three inches in length ; its pur- 
ple body distended with rage; its 
beady protruding eyes fixed with a 
baleful glare of impotent fury upon 
its reclining victim. I gasped. The 
slight sound was enough. With a 
movement as nimble and quick as 
lightning it struck the bare neck of 
the sleeping man again and again 
with its venomous fangs. He did 
not move, and even as I watched the 
sleep into which he had fallen was 
turned to the stupor of death. The 
slight sound I had made in my hor- 
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ror and dismay served to attract the 
attention of Nathan. He stepped 
swiftly into the room until he stood 
over me. 

““*** Ah! you were here, you pry- 
ing old wretch. You saw my re- 
venge and wait only for an opportun- 
ity to deliver me to justice. But my 
justice shall intervene!’’ His face 
was convulsed. I crouched in my 
chair. He grasped a heavy paper 
weight which lay upon the table and 
raised it in the air, and then—then 
he did that which changed my love 
to hate, my worship to execration, 
my heart to stone. He struck me 
again and again—you can see the 
terrible scar he made—me, his best 
friend ! 

***T could have shielded him from 
all else, but that I could not forgive. 
The silence I have 
these long and years has 
been from love and respect for the 
kind-hearted old gentleman, who was 
once so good to me. 

‘** How many days I lay in un- 
consciousness, I cannot tell, but when 
I came to myself I was in my own 


maintained all 
weary 
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bed, to which I had been carried by 
some of my fellow clerks. 

‘** Apoplexy was the cause named 
for Mr. Keister’s sudden death and 
he was, as is too often the case, 
quickly and quietly buried. 

‘** Nathan lived abroad until his 
death, traveling from place to place, 
and when he died the papers concern- 
ing Keister’s property, which always 
had remained in the business were 
sent to me. I have never examined 
them. The very sight of them was a 
horror to me. I suppose the certifi- 
cate you need must be among them. 
They are in that japanned box on 
the dressing case. Take them and 
leave me now, for I am tired.’ 

‘* So ended the old man’s story: I 
found the box and in it a bundle of 
papers marked Keister. Running 
them through I found that of which 
we stood so greatly in need. I won 
Mrs. Keister’s case and thereby 
achieved some measure of renown. 

‘*A few days after, when I went 
to see Adam More, they told me he 
had died the same night that I was 
there.’’ 


CENTURY OPENS AS A FLOWER. 


By Adelaide George Bennett. 


The century opens as a flower, 
Its slow-maturing fruit shall be 
The great inevitable dower 
Of an unborn posterity. 


Its slow-maturing fruit—ah, me! 
Who kens if it be sweet or sour? 
What seer of potent destiny 
Can tell within his little hour ? 
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Who kens if it be sweet or sour ? 
And yet we cultivate the tree, 

While sunbeams shine and storm-clouds lower 
And rivers merge into the sea. 


And yet we cultivate the tree, 

The tree whose branches wide shall shower 
No one knows what—we only see 

The century opening as a flower. 


IN. MEMORY OF THE PORTLAND. 
{Lost in the great storm of November 24-25, 1898 
By Walter Cummings Butterworth. 
’T was on a cold November day, 


Just past the glad Thanksgiving, 
A fair ship sail’d upon the bay 


With twice one hundred living. 


All day long, a high wind strong 
Had held its ceaseless roar ; 

All day long, the whitecap’s song 
Had broke along the shore. 


Yet on that grim and fateful night 
A ship sail’d o'er the wave, 

O’er the dark ocean’s trackless flight, 
To fill an unknown grave. 


There came a tempest on that night, 
The waves like mountains rose, 

And none return’d to tell their plight, 
Not one their sea-grave knows. 


’T is long now since an angry ocean 
Rang out its heartless chime. 

So calm the seas, their gentle motion 
Hints nothing of the crime. 


Yet somewhere ’neath those rolling waves 
That yon shining whitecapsecrown, 

Lie twice one hundred nameless graves 
Where the ‘‘ Portland Boat’’ went down. 
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By Mary Albertine Fisk. 


@ ESTLED among the New 
Hampshire hills is a lit- 
tle factory village whose 
inhabitants are largely 
of pure English stock. 

The chief mill-owner himself a man 
whose boyhood had been spent in an 
Englisk, home over the sea, thought 
little of American ways of manufac- 
ture, and when laborers were scarce 
sent over to his native town for the 
weavers and finishers. These brought 
with them many of their quaint cus- 
toms and modes of speech, although 


the younger ones became readily 
Americanized. 


The noon whistle had blown and 
out poured the operatives. 

“ No work for the weavers until the 
new wheel is set,” passed from mouth 
to mouth. 

In the sweet summer sunshine that 
afternoon Martha Haliday walked 
meadow. The hum of 
bees amid the crimson clover filled 
the air with the sound of Nature’s ac- 
tivity. 

‘‘Summat’s wrong wi’ Bess that 
she weren't at the mill to-day. I’ve 
long thought there'd be more to that 
affair wi’ Harris. If he’s done harm 
to her—’’ A dark look crossed her 
face. Without kith or kin, her lonely 
heart had made Bess its idol. 

Leaving the meadow she crossed 
the highway and entered a neat, new 
cottage. There was no appearance 
of life about the place. She entered 


xxx—4 


across the 


‘ 


the kitchen, but that, too, 
deserted ; 


seemed 
guided by a 
slight sound, she passed to a recess 
formed by a jutting chimney. There 
stretched upon a wide lounge lay 
Bess, her yellow hair rough and tum- 
bled, her face buried in the pillow. 

‘* Bess, what’s the matter, child ? 
Art. sick ?’’ 
only reply. 


however, 


A low moan was the 


‘“ Bess, ‘tis Martha; what ails thee, 
dear ?’’ 

Bess raised herself and threw her 
arms ‘kround her friend and hid her 
face on the kindly shoulder. 

‘Is it Harris? What has he done 
to thee? If he’s harmed thee, lass 
Again a dark look rested on 
her face boding ill for the one who 
injured her darling. 

‘“No, he's as good, as kind as 
ever, but oh, Martha, my heart is 
breaking !’’ A dry sob swelled in 
her throat. 

‘* And thou canst not tell me?”’ 

‘* Aye, Martha, but I will, and 
thou shalt tell me what to do. You 
don’t know, for you weren’t here 
then, how Harris had always lived 
in this little village. We went to 
school together, but he went away 
and stayed until he had grown into 
the grand man he is now wi’ his edu- 
cation and fine manners. He never 
took notice o’ me until. Tim Murley 
brushed against me at the mill gate 
and nearly knocked me over. Har- 
ris was just coming out fro’ his book- 
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keeping and saw Tim. He laid him 
flat and turned and raised his hat to 
me. Well, after that I saw him often 
on the road or by the gate as I came 
from work. ‘Twas little more than 
this until one night he stopped at the 
gate and asked me for a rose. 
he asked if he might come in. 
came often after that. 

‘‘OQne evening he asked me to go 
down to the park to hear the band 
play. You remember the first time 
our boys played, Martha. Well, we 
walked about talking o’ the music 
and how well the boys were doing for 
the first time, when somebody passed 
us. Before they got out of hearing 
we heard them say, ‘ There’s Harris 
and his sweetheart ; 
to marry soon.’ 


Then 
He 


I hear they ’re 
Then something 


else was said that made Harris turn 
white wi’ anger, and I started away 


from him, hot wi’ shame, but he laid 
a hand on mine and said, ‘Come wi’ 
me, Bess, for I have summat to tell 
thee.’ 

‘*T went wi’ him until we came to 
one of the park benches. He said, 
‘ Sit down here and I will tell thee.’ 

‘*He was still for a moment and 
then said; ‘Bess, you know of the 
years I was away from the village 
and I have told you how I struggled 
for my education. At last I got a 
position at Lowell’s and every cent I 
got I saved for my bit machine. I’ve 
told you all this, but not of another 
thing. Mr. Lowell’s daughter was 
most kind to me.’ She had dark hair 
and her eyes were blue, not brown 
like thine, but somehow you make 
me think of her. A look in your eye 
now and then is like hers.’ 

‘* My foolish heart, Martha, gave a 
throb at this. Then he said, ‘She 
came often to the office for she aided 
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her father about the business. One 
day they had started with a party for 
the mountain climb when a telegram 
came for him. I went to the house, 
but they had gone, so I followed. 
They were near the top 
caught up with them, and had 
broken up into groups. I came 
upon Miss Lowell suddenly as she 
stopped alone by the chasm where a 
river cut deeply in bygone years. 
She started at the sight of me and 
swayed on the brink. I sprang and 
caught her just in time. As she lay 
in my arms a great wave of love came 
over me. I kissed her ejes and 
mouth. She stirred and whispered 
faintly that she was glad to owe her 
life to me. Others came up and I 
gave her to their care and went away. 
It was all so sudden—our loving—as 
this sounds. We had met almost 
daily. I was not one of them, they 
were far above me, but what did I 
care. I had her love 
happy as a king. 


ace 


when I 


and was as 


I asked her father for her hand 
as a man should, much fearing the 
answer would be “ No,” as it was. I 
was spurned for a fortune-hunter. I 
could stay there no longer and came 
back home. Naught broke in upon 
my weary heartache until I first saw 
thee. Something even then reminded 
me of her. It drew me to you, and 
as the days passed and we were to- 
gether much, a feeling grew up in 
my heart for you like that I had 
borne for my lost love. Will you 
take that love, Bess? See, I have 
not wooed you dishonestly, conceal- 
ing a past love. I will be kind and 
loving to you, dear.’ 

“ All the time he was talking about 
her my heart grew cold and colder 
until I thought I was dying; but 
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when he said he loved me as he had 
her my heart leaped and I felt such a 
warmth, Martha! 

‘“You know I've been out often 
for the sewing and getting ready for 
the little house. How cozy it was to 
be! Harris said that one day, may- 
hap, we would have a grand house 
like the master’s and be grand folk 
oursels. I only laughed wi’ him an’ 
thought how snug our home would 
be. Time was getting short and so 
I asked out this morning for the 
week. I took some bit of sewing to 
finish under the trees at the top of 
the hill. I thought I would be alone 
but Harris was before. I stopped 
just a moment to look at him before 
I went back, for I would not have 
him think I sought him there. Oh, 
why did I stop? I heard him groan 
an’ crept nearer to know if he were 
hurt. ‘QO, Zaidie, that we should be 


parted again! My darling, how can 


I give thee up?’ I heard him cry. 
Oh, Martha, he loves her more than 


And I 
that I 


‘ To 


thee 


heard him 
might 


me ! 
think 
now.’ ”’ 


say, 
have 


The rapid, almost incoherent re- 
cital had been broken by tearless 
sobs from an aching throat. Martha’s 
strong arms had been around the 
slight form all the while. At last 
she broke the silence that fell. 

‘* Bess, dear, hast seen him since ?”’ 

‘* No, Martha.’”’ 

‘* And when he comes ?’’ 

** Martha, I canna, canna bear it.”’ 

‘* What does the heart say is best 
for thee and him ?’’ 

‘** Martha, I canna gi’ him up!”’ 

‘* Dear lass, think of the long years 
to come knowing thou wast second in 
his love !’’ 

‘** Martha, thou hurtst so!’’ 


‘“*T know lass, have I not known 
heart-break too ?’’ 

~~ Your 

‘Yes I, but no more of that now. 
If he comes to-night what ’ll there be 
to say to him ?”’ 

‘* Need there be aught said ?’’ 

‘*Dear Bess, think what is right 
and best. If it be right hold 
him.”’ 

‘‘He will not ask release,’’ came 
proudly from the girl’s lips. ‘‘ He is 
a man and will not go back on his 
word.”’ 

‘*Then on thysel depends the fu- 
ture. In days to come couldst thou 
always bear wi’ him in all things 
knowing thou hast not all his heart?” 

A moan was the only answer. 

‘‘And when the little children 
climb around thy knee they would 
love thee, perhaps, but would war in 
hate wi’ each other because of the 
parent's divided love. Bess, darling, 
for thy own sake and others think 
carefully.”’ 

Silence fell in the little kitchen. 
The twilight fell and flooded the 
room in gloom. Martha stepped 
quietly about, brought brush and 
comb and smoothed the girl’s tum- 
bled hair. Bess submitted passively, 
while Martha robed her in a pretty 
cotton gown. 

The moon had just begun to rise, 
casting large shadows of the grape- 
vine on the piazza floor, when the 
click of the gate was heard. Bess 
moved mechanically out to the door, 
and as Harris advanced up the walk 
sank into a chair where her face was 
shaded. She greeted him soberly, 
then silence intervened, each con- 
strained by depth of feeling. At last 
he broke the silence. 


“‘Are you sick to-night, Bess? 
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You are getting too tired with all this 
sewing.’”’ 

‘““No, I’m not sick, but’’— she 
stopped, not knowing what to say. 

‘* What is it, Bess?’’ His voice 
was kind but there was a weary note 
in it that struck the girl's sensitive 
ear. 

‘*I’ve summat to tell thee that’s 
hard to say,’”—her voice took on that 
tense tone it had held while she had 
told her story to Martha. 

**Speak, dear lass, you’re surely 
not afraid of me.’’ He drew nearer 
as he spoke but she kept him back 
by her manner. 

‘* Harris, don’t think ill o’ me but 
I was on the hill this morning and 
you were there, and—’’ 

‘**'You saw her picture with come 
written upon it ?’’ 

“Nay, but I heard you cry with all 
your heart in the words, ‘ Zaidie, how 
can I give thee up ?”’ 

‘*And what would you say to me 
to-night ?’’ His voice was a little 
hard. He did not know what to ex- 
pect, jealous faultfinding, recrimina- 
tion, a burst of anger, anything might 
have come from this girl's lips, so 
changed was she from the gay crea- 
ture of but yesterday. 

‘*Tell me this, Harris, has her 
father consented? Is she ready to 
have thee come to her ?’’ 

**'Yes,’’ he answered desperately. 
‘* My machine is a‘success and I am 
on the road to be a rich man some- 
time. Since it is wealth her father 
worships she can have her wish, now 
when it—’’ he checked the words. 

‘‘ Nay, Harris, ’tis not too late. 
See, I give thee back to her.’’ 








HER WOMANHOOD'S LESSON. 


‘* Bess, dost thou not love me ?’’ 

She leaned forward and he saw the 
look of a wounded animal in mortal 
pain in her brown eyes. 

‘* Bess, I have hurt thee, and I 
meant to be so kind! Say no more, 
I am yours if you will take me.’ 

Bess answered his question. 

‘* Aye, I do love thee Harris, and 
how much you can never know. I 
love you so much I am sending you 
to her. Say to her for me you are 
not the worse lover for having given 
a little love to a lonely girl like me. 
Your heart has always been hers, I 
only filled a small empty place. Go 
back to her, Harris, wi’ my blessing.” 

A new glory shone in the girl's 
dark eyes. It had been hard, but 
love had conquered self. 

‘* And you, Bess ?’’ 

The glory faded and an unutter- 
able weariness settled on her face. 

‘*T have work, Harris, I shall live 
out my life as ’t was meant.’’ 

“ Bess, Bess, I'll never leave thee.” 

‘*Go, Harris, you must. Now 
I am too tired to-night to 
talk longer, but go and be glad in 
your love for her.’’ 

He rose, bent low over the ex- 
tended hand with the homage one 
might pay a queen and went. Martha 
Haliday had lighted the rooms and 
sat waiting her darling’s return. 

Bess entered as one in a dream. 
The lamplight fell upon her white 
face and wide eyes. She met Martha’s 
glance bravely. Martha almost started 
at the change. For Bess, girlhood 
had gone, womanhood begun. She 
had learned woman’s first lesson, re- 
nunciation. 


leave me. 








HARRY 


BINGHAM AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


By William C. Todd. 


ship for the Hon. Harry 
Bingham dates back to 
college days, took a car- 
riage drive of several 
him, three years ago, 
through parts of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. We passed through 
his birthplace and other towns asso- 
ciated with his early years, and 
visited the school district where he 
had taught while in college, as was 
the custom of students at that time 
to earn money for their college ex- 
penses. 

Old men and old ladies, too, need 
not be told of the way district schools 
were managed sixty years ago. In 
summer they were taught by ladies, 
when young children only attended ; 
but in winter the grown boys and 
girls were pupils as the only means 
of gaining the little education com- 
mon to that period. The discipline 
was not gentle as now, but the birch 
was the great means of encourage- 
ment to mental improvement, and 
was applied with no distinction of 
sex. 
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As might be expected, grown boys 
and girls did not always relish this 
method of punishing bad behavior 
and bad scholarship, and a battle 
often ensued between teacher and 
pupils. The teacher, not unfre- 
quently, was unequal to his com- 
bined scholars, and was dismissed by 
them from the schoolhouse, and, as 


a result, from the school, in which 
course, too often, the parents were 
proud of the ‘‘smartness’’ of their 
children, and showed no disappro- 
bation. Naturally, in selecting a 
teacher, regard was had to his physi- 
cal qualities to know if he could 
manage unruly boys. 

In the district where Bingham was 
to teach, the pupils had, the winter 
before, with no action of the school 
committee, dismissed the teacher, 
and their performance had encour- 
aged them to a repetition, if possible. 
Mr. Bingham had been told all this, 
and prepared himself. The boys 
had given out word that the teacher 
would not stay long. He learned 
the names of the leaders, and, on a 
slight disobedence, gave one of them 
as severe a whipping as he dared in- 
flict, and then dismissed him saying, 
**T do not call this a whipping ; it is 
my most gentle punishment. The 
next time you will learn what I call 
a whipping, and so will the other 
boys.’’ 

Soon after one of the parents told 
Mr. Bingham that the boys had been 
asked when they were to have their 
contest with the teacher, and the re- 
ply was, ‘‘ We’ve gi’n it up—he’s 
too much for us.’’ 

There was no more trouble. 
Teacher and pupils understood each 
other. They were the best of friends 
and all went well thereafter. 





SEPARATION. 
Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


As the twilight deepens round me, 
By my lattice here I stand ; 

See the waves go rolling madly 
Over miles and miles of sand. 


Sad are thoughts which rise within me, 
Thinking of a foreign land ; 

Love, I would that I were with thee 
And could press thy loving hand. 


There I longed to dwell forever,— 
Ever happy, Love, with thee ; 

Came the tidings,—we must sever,— 
Oh, how hard it was for me! 


Long in hope and expectation 
Have I waited, watched for thee, 

While each daily, hourly station 
Seemed a century to me. 


As I watch the silv'ry brightness 
And the shadows speeding on, 
See the glory of the fulness 
Of the moon upon the lawn, 


Think I how my days are moonlight, 
How my nights are shadows grown 

Pierced by the steely starlight, — 
Happiness I have not known. 


HEART. 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 


Heart, faithful heart, throbbing on in my breast, 
Staying no moment, ne’er pausing to rest, 
Sending the blood with thy rhythmical beat 
Into my head, to my hands, and my feet. 
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Dost thou remember, dear heart, dost thou know, 
One blessed day, in the years long ago, 

One word was spoken, ’t was scarcely a sound— 
Only a whisper—and how thou didst bound ? 


Dost thou remember, O suffering heart, 

One wretched day from all others apart 

When sorrow came with a burden so chill 
Thou at the moment came near standing still ? 


Heart, faithful heart, what extremes thou hast known, 
Now like a feather, now heavy as stone, 

Merrily measuring moments that please, 

Beating alarm at approach of disease. 


Heart, one we love has been placed in the tomb, 
Close in the casket, enshrouded in gloom ; 
Never will throb again, nothing can thrill 
That precious heart lying cold and so still. 


Heart, warm with feeling, there cometh a day 
When thou wilt lie in that very same way, 
When thou hast ended thy service to me, 

Tell me, my own heart, where then shall I be? 


JOSEPH W. HILDRETH. 


Joseph Wyman Hildreth, long prominently identified with railroad affairs in 
this state, died at his home in Manchester, December 2, 1g00. 

He was a son of Clifton B. and Eliza S. Hildreth, born in Boston, June 3, 
1826. He was educated in the Franklin school and Comer’s Commercial college 
in Boston, and adopted the profession of a civil engineer, removing with his family 
to Concord in 1849. He was engaged for some time on the Concord & Claremont 
railroad, but in 1852 went west, and was engaged as surveyor and engineer on differ- 
ent railroads for five years, returning to Concord in 1857, when he entered the Con- 
cord railroad freight house as a clerk, from which position he was promoted to a 
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clerkship in the general office, and later went to Portsmouth as agent of the road, 
remaining several years, till he returned to Concord to become general freight 
agent and assistant superintendent. About twenty-five years ago he became the 
agent of the road at Manchester, and assistant superintendent of the Manchester 
& Lawrence, the duties of which positions he faithfully discharged until 1891, after 
the roads had been absorbed in the Boston & Maine system. In later years he 
has been engaged in special service in different lines by*the Boston & Maine. 

Mr. Hildreth had long been prominent in Masonry and Odd Fellowship. His 
association with the latter fraternity dates from 1848, when he became a member 
of the Suffolk lodge, I. O. O. F., of Boston. One of the pleasant associations in 
the life of Mr. Hildreth was the fiftieth anniversary of this event. In 1898 Suffolk 
lodge invited him to Boston and held elaborate anniversary exercises in honor of 
his becoming a member of the lodge a half century before. At that time there 
were but two other members of the lodge who were members when Mr. Hildreth 
was admitted. When Rumford lodge of Concord was instituted Mr. Hildreth 
transferred his membership to the new organization, being one of its charter mem- 
bers. He was also a member of Strawberry encampment of Portsmouth. He 
united with Blazing Star lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Concord in 1857, and subse- 
quently with Mt. Horeb Commandery, holding all the offices up to that of com- 
mander, and was also at one time grand commander of the grand commandery of 
the state. For twenty-three years he served as grand treasurer of the grand com- 
mandery, the grand council, and the grand chapter. 

In politics Mr. Hildreth was a Republican, but never sought official position, 


holding only one office, that of representative from his ward in Portsmouth in 
1876. ‘ 
In May, 1858, Mr. Hildreth was married to Miss Sarah Cutler of Nashua, who 


died two years ago. He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. George E. French, and 
by two brothers, Dr. Charles F. Hildreth of Suncook and Clifton B. Hildreth of 
Manchester. 


HON. HIRAM D. UPTON. 


Hon. Hiram D. Upton, speaker of the New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives in 1889, died at his home in Manchester, December 1, 1900. 

Mr. Upton was a son of Hon. Peter and Sarah E. Upton, born at East Jaffrey, 
May 5, 1859. He fitted for college at Appleton academy, New Ipswich, and at 
Kimball Union academy at Meriden, and graduated from Dartmouth in the class 
of 1879. He immediately entered upon a business career, becoming a clerk in 
the Monadnock National bank at East Jaffrey, of which his father was president, 
and the following year, when twenty-one years of age, was made cashier, which 
position he held until 1886, meanwhile entering upon extensive financial opera- 
tions on his own account, and laying the foundation for what subsequently became 
one of the most important investment agencies in the state. He soon became 
president of the Northwestern Trust Company, with headquarters at Fargo, North 
Dakota, which was emerged in the New Hampshire Trust Company, organized in 
1885, of which Mr. Upton was at first the treasurer and subsequently president, 
continuing until the collapse of the organization during the depression of 1893, at 
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which time its assets were quoted at over $6,000,000, giving some idea of the 
magnitude of its operations. 

Having removed to Manchester, where the headquarters of the New Hampshire 
Trust Company were established, Mr. Upton also engaged extensively in real 
estate operations in that city. He built the Monadnock block, the largest in the 
city at that time, and subsequently, acting for the trust company, erected The 
Kennard, the finest business block ever built in the state. 

He took an active interest in politics as a Republican, and was elected to the 
legislature from ward four, and chosen speaker of the house in 1889, being one 
of the youngest men ever called to that position. He also presided over the 
Republican State Convention in 1893. 

Mr. Upton was a prominent Free Mason, and a member of Trinity Com- 
mandery, K. T., of Manchester. He married Miss Annie Perkins in 1879, who 
survives him with several children. 

LEWIS C. PATTEE. 

Lewis C. Pattee, born in Canaan, November 24, 1832, died at Winchester, 
Mass., November 29, 1g00. 

Mr. Pattee was the son of Daniel, Jr., and Judith (Burley) Pattee, and a grand- 
son of Capt. Asa Pattee, one of the first settlers of that town who removed there 
from Warner. He received a good English education, and upon attaining man- 
hood engaged in the lumber business in Canaan and Enfield, subsequently remov- 
ing his residence to Lebanon. 

Aside from his extensive lumber business in Canaan and Enfield, he was for 
many years associated with the late Ira Whitcher in the lumber business in 
Woodsville, under the firm name of the Woodsville Lumber Company, and was 


also interested in the extensive lumber operations of the firm of Pattee & Perley at 


Ottawa, Canada, of which his brother, Gordon B. Pattee, was senior partner. He 
was for years a member of the Pattee Plow Company at Monmouth, IIl., which is 
extensively engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements. He had in 
recent years spent several winters at Riverside, in Southern California, where he 
was interested in orange culture. Some years since he engaged in railroad invest- 
ments, and was a director of the Concord & Montreal railroad and a large owner 
of its stock. 

Mr. Pattee was a Democrat in politics and took much interest in the cause of 
his party and in public affairs, and while residing in Lebanon he served six years 
as one of the commissioners of Grafton county, and was twice elected sheriff, 
filling the office with dignity and ability. 

Upon his removal to Winchester, Mass., about a dozen years ago, he actively 
identified himself with the interests of that delightful suburban town, in which he 
owned and occupied an elegant estate on Church street. He was president of the 
Codperative bank, a trustee of the Savings bank, and a liberal supporter of the 
Unitarian church, whose fine stone edifice was erected by a commitiee of which he 
was chairman. For the last four years, though a staunch Democrat he had 
served on the board of selectmen of his overwhelmingly Republican town, for the 
past three years being chairman of the board. 
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Mr. Pattee married, in 1858, Miss Rebecca Perley of Enfield, by whom he had 
six children, only two surviving, a daughter and one son, Frederick L. Pattee, who 
is actively engaged in the lumber business. 


GEORGE P. TITCOMB, M. D. 


Dr. George P. Titcomb, a well-known physician of Salisbury, died at his home 
in that town, December 3, 1900. 

He was a son of Jeremiah and Rebecca (Pittsbury) Titcomb, born in that part 
of Salisbury which is now Webster, September 8, 1843. After receiving a good 
academic education he studied medicine in Concord and at Philadelphia, and 
commenced practice in the town of Danbury where he was located when the War 
of the Rebellion broke out. He enlisted in the Fifth New Hampshire regiment, 
and was subsequently placed in charge of an army hospital. Retiring from the 
war he resumed practice at Danbury, but removed to Salisbury in 1868, and was 
ever after there engaged in practice, establishing an excellent reputation. 

He married, upon his return from the army, Clara J. Parsons of Salisbury, by 
whom he is survived with two sons, William N., of Concord, and Fred P., of 
Northampton, Mass. He was a member of Meriden lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
a charter member of Bartlett Grange. 


QUINCY A. GILMORE. 


Quincy Adams Gilmore, born in Newport, March 1, 1825, died at Passadena, 
Cal., December 13, 1900. 

Mr. Gilmore was a son of the late Hon. Thomas W. Gilmore of Newport. He 
fitted for college at the Kimball Union academy, Meriden, and graduated at 
Dartmouth with the class of 1845. He devoted himself to teaching for four years 
at Haverhill, Mass., and four years in Boston, after which he studied law and 
subsequently removed to Iowa, where he engaged extensively in real estate busi- 


ness and gained a competency therein, removing to California some years ago, 
where he thereafter resided. 


January 8, 1859, Mr. Gilmore was united in marriage with Ann M., daughter 
of the late Jonathan M. Wentworth of Newport, who died some two years ago, 
leaving two sons and two daughters. 
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